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THE UNITED NATIONS IN CRISIS 


BY ERICH HULA 


. — ever has the prestige of the United Nations soared so 
high as it did in the initial stage of the Congo crisis last summer. 
True, the organization had only limited success—and could not 
reasonably be expected to have more—in its attempt to restore 
some semblance of law and order in the strife-torn Republic. 
Nevertheless it could rightly claim that by the promptness of its 
armed intervention it averted, at least for the moment, possibly 
very serious international complications. Walter Lippmann’s 
dictum that “the United Nations would have to be invented if 
it did not already exist” 1 expressed a feeling generally shared in 
those days. At the beginning of the fifteenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, last September, the admission of sixteen new mem- 
bers and the presence of numerous heads of state or government 
appeared to testify no less impressively to the growing importance 
of the United Nations in world affairs. 

But no sooner had the Assembly session been earnestly under 
way than the picture changed. With Nikita S. Khrushchev’s ad- 
dress of September 23, culminating in the proposal to substitute 
for the present one-man office of the Secretary-General a direc- 
torate of three chief executives, the United Nations found itself 
plunged into a constitutional crisis. The shock produced by 
Khrushchev’s demand was the greater because—even before the 
collective action in the Congo, in the planning and execution of 
which the Secretary-General played the leading roie—hope that 
the world body might at long last become a kind of independent 
power had been concentrating ever more on the potentialities 
inherent in the executive office. The draft resolution on dis- 
armament, which the Soviet delegation submitted to the General 
Assembly on October 13, was hardly likely to soften the shock, 


1 New York Herald Tribune, July 21, 1960. 
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for it proposed to change the structure not only of the Secretariat 
but of the Security Council as well, “so that all three groups of 
states—the socialist countries, the countries members of the west- 
ern powers’ blocs, and the neutralist countries—may be repre- 
sented in those organs on the basis of equality.” ? 

The pessimistic mood created by the dismal prospect of an 
organization purposely paralyzed by constitutional devices was yet 
further nourished by the discouraging development in the Congo, 
and by the growing difficulties that the United Nations faced in 
the field and at its New York headquarters in trying to cope with 
the problems in which it had become involved through its armed 
intervention. After having displayed surprising vigor in the 
initial period of the Congo affair, the organization soon proved 
to be affected with incontestable symptoms of paralysis, arising 
from political and financial rather than constitutional reasons. 
The United Nations found itself engulfed not only in a constitu- 
tional but in a political crisis as well. 

We should be ill advised indeed if we were to take the con- 
stitutional crisis l'-htly. Admittedly, it is not yet clear how 
resolutely the Soviet Union is going to press its demand for a 
revision of the Charter along the lines it suggested last fall. But 
it has undoubtedly chosen a tactically most propitious moment 
for presenting its demand. Strictly speaking, the constitutional 
crisis antedates the submission of the Russian proposal. Some 
adaptation of the Security Council, and of other limited repre- 
sentative organs of the United Nations, to the growing number 
of member states, requiring amendment of the pertinent Charter 
provisions, has long been overdue. The question has given rise 
to heated controversies in the General Assembly for several years, 
and was one of the chief issues at its fifteenth session. By coming 
forth with a radical scheme of revision the Soviet Union has 
strengthened its bargaining power in the impending discussions 
and decisions on the future composition of those organs. 

But obviously we can even less afford to take lightly the political 


2 United Nations, General Assembly, A/C, 1/L249, 13 October 1960. 
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crisis, of which the symptoms have been multiplying in recent 
months and even longer. The current crisis reveals the precarious 
nature of both the political and the constitutional conceptions 
that have been in the ascendant in the United Nations during 
the last five years. Therein lies probably its true historical signif- 
icance. The melancholy experience of two earlier periods of 
United Nations history seems to be repeating itself once more. 

There is always something arbitrary about an attempt to con- 
strain the continuous flow of history into separate periods. It 
appears to be particularly problematic to speak, as I shall here, 
of three distinct phases of United Nations constitutional history, 
since the Charter, the basic law of the organization, has so far 
remained formally unchanged. However, the constitutional his- 
tory of the world body is as little merely a history of its basic 
written law as is that of any other political organization. In fact, 
the law of an international body, like international law in general, 
is necessarily more amenable to political influences operating on 
it and continually remolding it than municipal law. It is there- 
fore far from surprising that the constitutional history of the 
United Nations mirrors more or less faithfully the political and 
structural changes that have occurred in the international com- 
munity during the fifteen years of its existence. 

These changes are reflected particularly in the shifting balance 
between the chief constitutional organs, and in the respective 
roles played by the Security Council, General Assembly, and 
Secretary-General in three successive efforts to develop the United 
Nations beyond a mere conference machinery into a body politic 
capable of taking action, including military action, in the preserva- 
tion of peace. Before trying to evaluate, in the light of recent 
experience, the ultimate chances of the third effort, dating from 
about 1955, we shall do well to recall the preceding attempts. 


I 


The concentration of military might in a few great powers, com- 
bined with the growing importance of smaller nations in world 
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affairs, is perhaps one of the most striking and paradoxical features 
of the postwar period. It is hardly less paradoxical that the United 
Nations should have so greatly contributed to the increasing 
prestige and influence of the small states. Though it could well 
have been argued from the beginning that the small nations would 
be the chief beneficiaries of the organization, their share in the 
exercise of its power was by no means intended to be very sub- 
stantial. —The United Nations was designed as a mixed form of 
international government with a preponderance of the oligarchic 
rather than the democratic elements. The minor powers were to 
be members of the General Assembly, with rights completely 
equal to those of the great powers, and they also were to be repre- 
sented in the Security Council, but these democratic elements of 
the constitution, however important they were, left intact the 
oligarchic core, the built-in concert of the five great powers. 

In the first place, the Security Council—and the Security Coun- 
cil alone—was granted a kind of supranational authority, though 
only in security matters proper. It was defined in such broad and 
vague terms that it could be interpreted to include even the right 
to impose on member states changes of the legal and political 
status quo. The authors of the Charter also sought to insure the 
Council’s capacity to take military action by obligating the mem- 
ber states to make armed forces available to it, on its call, and 
to lend it their military assistance in other forms as well. And 
in the second place, the five great powers were given a privileged 
position in the Council, as compared with that of its other mem- 
bers, representing the medium and small nations. 

The combination of these two constitutional devices—the ex- 
clusive, broad, and compulsory powers of the Council under 
Chapter VII of the Charter and the privileges of the Big Five— 
made the great powers legal masters and, provided only they were 
able to take concerted action, was likely to make them also actual 
masters of the organization. At the same time, because of the 
veto privilege granted each of the great powers, none of them 
would in effect become subject to the Council’s jurisdiction. Like 
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the members of the European Concert of Powers in the nineteenth 
century, the members of the World Concert of Powers in the 
twentieth century were to be only agents, not objects, of inter- 
national government. The hegemonic position of the five great 
powers in matters pertaining to Chapter VII was especially obvious 
in the Charter provisions regarding the composition of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, which was to advise and assist the Security 
Council on all military matters and “be responsible under the 
Security Council for the strategic direction of any armed forces 
placed at the disposal of the Security Council.” As a matter of 
principle, the Committee was to consist exclusively of military 
representatives of the five concert powers, though other member 
states should be invited by the Committee to be associated with 
it when it held their participation in its work was required. 

In view of the current controversy over the office and role of 
the Secretary-General, it is particularly pertinent to recall that 
at the general conference of the founding members held at San 
Francisco in 1945, the great powers tried to apply the idea of 
their joint hegemony to the organization of the Secretariat as 
well. To be sure, the proposals they had previously agreed on at 
Dumbarton Oaks provided that only the Secretary-General should 
be elected by the Security Council and the General Assembly; 
all other administrative officers were to be appointed by the 
Secretary-General himself. This proposal was in accord with the 
conception of the executive office that the United States govern- 
ment had been promoting through all stages of preparation of the 
future organization.’ Afterward, however, the great powers re- 
versed their position on the Secretariat. According to the amend- 
ment they jointly submitted to the conferees of San Francisco, the 
Secretariat was to be headed by a Secretary-General and four 
deputies, all of whom were to be elected by the Council and 
Assembly. The unmistakable implication of the new proposal 
was that the deputies should be equals rather than subordinates 


8 See Stephen M. Schwebel, The Secretary-General of the United Nations (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1952) pp. 17 ff. 
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of the Secretary-General, and that the executive function should 
be divided among representatives of the great powers. The Soviet 
government took great pains to secure the adoption of the amend- 
ment, but the latter ran into heavy opposition from the smaller 
states, which felt that such a set-up “might jeopardize the inter- 
national character of the Secretariat.” * The amendment failed 
to receive the required two-thirds majority, and the conference 
of San Francisco endorsed the original Dumbarton Oaks provision 
for a single chief executive. 

The question of the Secretariat played no important role at 
San Francisco. There the great constitutional issues over which 
major and minor powers were divided referred to the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. It makes curious reading 
today that the middle and small states were so seriously concerned 
about the danger that the concert powers, dominating the Security 
Council. might employ United Nations procedures and machinery 
for effecting ‘‘settlements of the Ethiopian, Munich, and Albanian 
type.” § Equally unrealistic, in the light of subsequent develop- 
ments, seems to have been the hope of the great powers that they 
would be able to cooperate with one another. The collective- 
security system of the Charter was based on the political assump- 
tion that the grand alliance of the militarily strongest nations 
against the Axis powers in World War II could be continued into 
peacetime and be made the permanent nucleus, military and 
political, of the system. But no sooner had the United Nations 
come into existence than the built-in concert of the great powers 
tended to fall apart. Ironically, the common front that the latter 
maintained against the minor powers in the constitutional strug- 
gles of San Francisco was practically the last manifestation of 
the concert idea. Whenever on later occasions the great powers 
found themselves on the same side of the parliamentary battle 
lines in the councils of the United Nations, as they did recently 


4 United Nations Conference on International Organization, Selected Documents 
(Washington 1946) pp. 220, 514 ff. 
5 Ibid., p. 485. 
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in the initial stage of the Congo crisis, it was rather the accidental 
result of a temporary concurrence of interests than the expression 
of a deliberate coordination of policies. 

One may argue nevertheless that the makers of the United 
Nations Charter were not actually so naive as they today appear 
to have been. It is true, the political assumption on which they 
were trying to build was faulty. But they are entitled to some 
credit for what one might call their constitutional realism. The 
intention to adapt the legal structure of the future organization 
to the power structure of international society was constitutionally 
sound. It also was justified by historical experience. Especially 
the experience of the European Concert of Powers, the most nearly 
successful experiment in international government, seems to sug- 
gest that the idea of a supranational world executive can be 
realized, if at all, only in the constitutional forms of a more or 
less oligarchic system based on its strongest members. Moreover, 
neither the major nor the minor powers were blind to the pre- 
cariousness of the assumption that the political alignments of the 
war period would outlast the termination of the armed conflict. 
While the smaller nations were genuinely afraid that they might 
have to suffer unjustly from the irresistible power of an organiza- 
tion directed by the united will of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council, they were hardly less alarmed about the 
prospect of an organization paralyzed by lack of unity among 
them. This possibility was also clearly realized by the major 
powers. But it was, of course, less disturbing a prospect for them 
than for the weaker nations that stand most in need of interna- 
tional protection against aggression. One may well say, in point 
of fact, that the great powers gladly accepted the risk of a paralyzed 
Security Council as the price to be paid for their protection against 
being outvoted there. 

Such considerations account for the United States government’s 
promotion of a built-in concert no less than for the Soviet govern- 
ment’s acceptance of it. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals, after 
all, were based on plans for the future organization that had been 
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prepared in the United States Department of State. Harley A. 
Notter, the official historian of American postwar foreign-policy 
preparation, has pointed out the dilemma that confronted the 
constitutional draftsmen in the Department. While one wing of 
American public opinion was urging a security system legally 
more advanced toward genuine international government than 
the League of Nations had been, the planners also had to take 
account of the “‘possibility that the dominating American opinion 
of the years before the war in favor of political isolationism might 
reassert itself. Uncertainty regarding Senate consent to ratification 
of any proposed agreement in this field was ever present.” * The 
dilemma could be solved only by means of a constitutional con- 
struction that would assure to the United States, together with its 
peers, a special privileged status in a legally and physically power- 
ful organization. —The Dumbarton Oaks proposals and also the 
Charter were almost ideally suited to satisfy both internationalists 


and isolationists. 


II 


To suggest that the security system of San Francisco has not proved 
successful would be too euphemistic a way of describing its fate. 
The truth of the matter is that it has not come into existence at 
all. Chapter VII of the Charter spelled out some principles 
relating to the armed forces to be made available to the Security 
Council, but in effect left their implementation in the hands of the 
five great powers. It also provided that the member states’ actual 
contributions to the prospective military establishment should be 
determined by special agreements to be concluded between them 
and the Council. No such agreement was ever even negotiated, 
and the attempt of the Military Staff Committee to draft a common 
statement of principles governing the organization of the armed 
forces to be put at the Council’s disposal ended in failure. Once 
the leading members of the Grand Alliance of World War II 


¢U. S. Department of State, General Foreign Policy Series 15, Postwar Foreign 
Policy Preparation 1939-1945 (Washington 1949) p. 113. 
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had become adversaries in the cold war following it, and potential 
enemies in another global conflagration, the very possibility of 
military cooperation between them was foreclosed. Thus the 
United Nations remained without the military teeth that were 
to distinguish it so favorably from the toothless League of Nations. 

The more the cold war between West and East unfolded, the 
oftener were the members of the hoped-for great-power concert 
the very protagonists in the issues submitted to the Security Coun- 
cil, and the more was the latter impeded from taking even innoc- 
uous political action. In fact, the Council, which was looked on 
by the founding fathers as the chief instrument of the great powers 
in guiding and directing the organization, became one of the main 
battlegrounds of the cold war they were waging against one an- 
other. The General Assembly became another, when around 
1947-48, as a consequence of the cold war, its political role began 
to expand. As the cold war opened a new chapter in the political 
history of the United Nations, so the ascendancy of the Assembly, 
resulting from it, opened a new chapter in its constitutional 
evolution. 

The cold war was not the only cause of the constitutional devel- 
opment that moved the Assembly more and more into the political 
center of the organization. At the San Francisco conference, when 
the smaller nations finally yielded to pressure and accepted the 
substance of the great powers’ constitutional proposals, they did 
so in the hope that in the course of time the actual practice and 
formal amendments of the Charter would blunt its oligarchical 
characteristics. Accordingly, they could not but favor a de facto 
revision of the Charter by which the powers of the Assembly were 
extended. But the chief agent of the constitutional transformation 
that was to culminate in the Assembly’s adoption of the Uniting 
for Peace resolution on November 3, 1950, was undoubtedly the 
United States government. In fact, some of the smaller nations 
followed the American lead only reluctantly. They realized that 
the elevation of the Assembly would tend to implicate them in 
the cold war more deeply than they liked. 
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Nor can the impetus of American revisionism be explained 
exclusively in terms of the cold war. It was only with a troubled 
conscience that public opinion in the United States had accepted 
the relegation of the General Assembly to a secondary political 
role. The oligarchical features of the Charter could not appeal 
to a nation that by its idealistic and democratic traditions was 
inclined to envisage the international governance of mankind in 
the constitutional form of a parliament of man rather than of a 
great-power concert based on a European aristocratic pattern. As 
mentioned before, the American government had promoted and 
worked for the adoption of a scheme of this type only because it 
thought it was a highly effective system of collective security and 
at the same time palatable to isolationist tastes. Both reasons lost 
their apparent cogency once the United Nations began actually 
to operate. 

As for the effectiveness of the oligarchic system, in the cold-war 
situation in which the organization soon became enveloped it 
was not the Security Council but the General Assembly that 
proved capable of taking action in the preservation of peace. And 
as for isolationist anxieties about possible encroachment by the 
organization on American sovereignty, these were disproved by the 
realities of United Nations politics in the first years.1 Through 
the hegemonic world position that had fallen to the United States, 
as a consequence of war and victory, this country could in all 
organs of the United Nations count on sweeping majorities in 
support of its policies. Accordingly, the United States was then 
in no need of legal protection against the organization. Moreover, 
the limitation on the operation of the majority principle in the 
Security Council was bound to frustrate American actions and 
to work to the advantage of the Soviet Union as a minority power. 
Thus considerations of interest no longer stood in the way, but 
on the contrary reenforced the idealistic urge, deeply rooted in 


7 For an elaboration of these remarks see Erich Hula, “The Evolution of Collective 
Security under the United Nations Charter,” in Arnold Wolfers, ed., Alliance Policy 
in the Coid War (Baltimore 1959) pp. 88 ff. 
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American traditions, to rely on the untrammeled operation of 
the majority principle in international no less than in national 
politics. 

Once this confluence of ideals and interests had taken place, 
the United States no longer felt any inhibitions about ascribing 
to the General Assembly, as “world parliament,” a democratic 
legitimacy and a moral dignity that it actually never possessed. 
We also succeeded in strengthening the legal authority of the 
Assembly, through our initiation in 1950 of the Uniting for Peace 
resolution. The reform was intended to break the monopoly of 
the Council in security matters, and to extend to the Assembly 
the right to decide on enforcement measures. Thus it made it 
possible to circumvent the veto in the Council, and to institute 
collective-security measures also against any of the great powers. 
Though enforcement decisions of the Assembly, unlike decisions 
of the Council, were to be mere recommendations, not legally 
binding on members, it was hoped that their moral weight would 
be greater than that of Council decisions. 

The Uniting for Peace resolution, like Chapter VII of the 
Charter, provided for organs and procedures for military imple- 
mentation. Like the Security Council, the General Assembly was 
not to be confronted in a time of international crisis with the 
staggering task of improvising an armed establishment, but was 
to be in a position to utilize military units that member states 
would have undertaken beforehand to put aside and prepare for 
United Nations service. But the military provisions of the resolu- 
tion, notwithstanding strong and persistent efforts by the United 
States government to secure their implementation, remained as 
much a dead letter as the corresponding provisions in Chapter 
VII of the Charter. This American defeat was one of the first 
indications that the political assumption on which the Uniting 
for Peace system was based was hardly less problematic than that 
of the San Francisco system. Just as the collective-security scheme 
of 1945 was patterned on the model of the Grand Alliance in 
World War II, the fathers of the Uniting for Peace resolution 
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expected the political alignments in the initial period of the 
Korean war to continue beyond its termination. In fact, however, 
they tended to change even before the armistice was concluded. 

The leadership that the United States government assumed in 
organizing and executing the United Nations action in Korea had 
originally the full moral support of practically all non-communist 
member states of the organization, though only fifteen of them 
actually participated in some form or other in the military opera- 
tions of American and South Korean forces. They rightly saw in 
the North Korean aggression a case that would test the worthiness 
of the United Nations, and they realized that the organization 
met the test only through American sacrifices in blood and treas- 
ure. The fact that the United States was also prompted by its 
own national interest did not diminish their appreciation of 
American policy. However, the longer the Korean war dragged 
on, the more strongly did India and some other member states 
feel that the United States shared in the responsibility for its 
prolongation. Instead of contenting itself with repelling the North 
Korean aggression, the United States, its critics suggested, tended 
to transform what should have been kept within the purposes and 
limits of a collective-security action into an ideological and power 
struggle against communism in general and the Soviet Union in 
particular. Thus in the early 1950s there already began to appear 
the first traces of what was later to grow into the so-called third 
force, consisting of nations that tried to keep neutral in the cold 
war between the two super-powers. 

But it was only in the latter half of the 1950s that this force 
became numerically strong enough to assert itself actively in the 
councils of the United Nations. In 1955, with the admission of 
sixteen new members, the membership rose to seventy-six; it 
increased by six more in the following years, and made another 
jump to a total of ninety-eight and then ninety-nine at the fifteenth 
Assembly session last fall. The rapid approximation to univer- 
sality of membership and its effect on the political complexion of 
the United Nations could not but exert a profound influence on its 
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constitutional character as well. Indeed, one is entitled to date 
from about 1955 a third period in the political and constitutional 
history of the world body. 


III 


The cold war continued, to be sure, but its nature and forms 
somehow changed in this period. The danger of an immediate 
armed clash between West and East decreased, and the lessening 
of international tension also lessened the rigidity of the interna- 
tional alignments. The bipolar structure that characterized inter- 
national society in the first postwar decade gave way to a more 
flexible structure, and the third, or neutralist, force emerged into 
full prominence. In this relatively fluid situation the two super- 
powers’ “peaceful competition” for influence and power in the 
uncommitted areas was bound to gain ever more momentum. 

Anxious to maintain and possibly improve the global balance 
of power to its own advantage, each of them began to woo the 
smaller nations, unborn as well as born. Currying their favor, 
from 1955 onward they promoted and supported rather than 
obstructed the admission of new members to the United Nations. 
During the first decade of its existence only nine states were per- 
mitted to join the founding members. During the following five 
years no less than thirty-nine states, many of them newly born, 
were admitted. The pertinent Charter provisions notwithstand- 
ing, the admission procedures have become in practice a mere 
formality. Significantly, the exceptions to the current practice of | 
opening the doors of the organization to every applicant are the 
cases in which the cold-war positions of the first postwar decade 
have remained frozen.® 

Another factor that had a decisive effect on United Nations 

8 Some weeks ago the United Nations unexpectedly relapsed into the admission, 
or rather non-admission, practice of the early fifties. On December 3-4, 1960, when 
the Security Council refused to consider the membership application of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, the Soviet Union vetoed a French-Tunisian resolution 


recommending to the General Assembly the admission of Mauritania, youngest of 
the newly independent African states. 
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policies in the latter half of the 1950s was the deepening antag- 
onism between the colonial and anticolonial powers. Three of 
the four major cases of this period in which the organization 
intervened in some form or other were related to the colonial 
question: the Suez case of 1956, the Lebanon issue in 1958, and 
the Congo crisis of 1960. Only the Hungarian case was an issue 
of the West-East conflict. Just as the protagonists of the latter had 
from the beginning used the institutions and procedures of the 
United Nations for the purposes of the cold war they were waging 
against each other, so did the anticolonial powers utilize them for 
the purposes of the cold war they were waging against the colonial 
powers. The world organization was in their eyes primarily an 
instrument for the liquidation of colonialism. Moreover, just as 
the West-East conflict had resulted in the formation of two blocs 
in the deliberative bodies of the United Nations—the American- 
led democratic and the communist—so did the other cold war 
lead to the consolidation of the Afro-Asian bloc. 

Though the anticolonial struggle became ever more intense, and 
at times overshadowed all other questions, it never superseded 
the cold war waged in the United Nations between the Western 
and Eastern alliance systems. One might rather say that the two 
cold wars became increasingly intertwined. Interest considerations 
pertaining to the one influenced the members’ tactics in the other. 
The degree to which the front lines of parliamentary battles are 
cutting across each other in the General Assembly is indicated by 
the fact that the Afro-Asian bloc comprises members that belong 
also to Western military alliances or Western political associations. 
Both India and Pakistan, for example, are members of the Com- 
monwealth, and Pakistan is also part of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization. The complexity of the loyalties and interests that 
bear on the policies of United Nations members accounts for the 
comparative fluidity that has characterized the political structure 
of the General Assembly during the last five years, in striking 
contrast to its rigidity in the first decade. Of the three blocs in 
the Assembly only the communist bloc of nine members (Yugo- 
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slavia not included) is held together with iron discipline. The 
cohesiveness of the Afro-Asian bloc, which in the latter 1950s 
numbered twenty-nine and in 1960 went up to forty-six members, 
is comparatively loose, and even more so is that of the American- 
led Western bloc, with its more than forty members. Each of 
these two blocs is likely to fall apart when it votes on questions 
that from its point of view are related to the other cold war, but 
there have even been defections from the American bloc on issues 
of the West-East conflict and from the Afro-Asian bloc on questions 
of colonialism. 

The change in the political complexion of the United Nations 
could not fail to affect the two super-powers’ positions within the 
organization. But basically, in this respect too, the development 
only mirrors the development outside. Both the increase of Rus- 
sian and the decline of American influence in the councils of the 
United Nations are ultimately due to political, military, and 
economic factors that have been changing the global balance of 
power to the advantage of the East and the disadvantage of the 
West. Since the United States government, in spite of its loss 
in prestige, has so: far been able to prevent the seating of the 
Peking government in United Nations organs, it has succeeded 
for the time being in making the realities reflected in the mirror 
look to Western eyes less unpleasant than they actually are. 

There is no danger that the Soviet Union may attain in the 
United Nations a hegemonic position similar to that in which the 
United States found itself in the first postwar years. Its current 
promotion of changes that would weaken rather than strengthen 
the constitutional structure of the organization seems to indicate 
that the Soviet government itself does not believe in such a possi- 
bility. Though the Soviet bloc in the Assembly has grown in 
absolute numbers, the proportion of communist to non-communist 
members is even somewhat smaller today than it was about ten 
years ago. Now, however, there are opportunities for political 
maneuvering in the Assembly which then were foreclosed to the 
Soviet Union. 
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In those years its spokesmen used to ridicule and complain 
about the “mechanical majority” produced by American pressure 
on Assembly members outside the Soviet bloc. They overlooked, 
or probably did not want to realize and even less to concede, that 
fear produced by Russian policy was what induced the members 
of the Western bloc to subject themselves to strict parliamentary 
discipline. But the fact remains that the Soviet Union did find 
itself relegated to the not very enviable position of a permanent 
minority power with little actual influence on parliamentary deci- 
sion-making, especially in the General Assembly. Indeed, one 
might have wondered in those earlier years why the Soviet Union 
cared at all to remain a member of the United Nations. It is by 
no means difficult, however, to surmise the motive for its policy. 
From the beginning of its revolutionary career, Bolshevism has 
been inclined to adopt a pragmatic attitude in institutional and 
tactical questions. After 1905 Lenin, asserting that the parliamen- 
tary forum offers even to the smallest group, provided it is resolute 
enough, the possibility of successful revolutionary agitation and 
propaganda, pled for socialist participation in the Imperial Duma. 
Similar considerations can be assumed to have prompted Stalin to 
agree to and maintain Russian membership in the various newly 
established international organizations. Being fully conscious of 
the dynamic force in anticolonialism, the Soviet government was 
unlikely not to realize the chance United Nations membership 
offered it, as the champion of colonial liberation, to enhance its 
own prestige and influence. 

The Soviet Union was fortunate in that its promotion and 
support of colonial emancipation was bound to strengthen its 
position in the cold war between West and East. The very powers 
against which the anticolonial movement is directed are its adver- 
saries in the cold war. Unfortunately the opposite applies to the 
United States. Having been a sincere opponent of colonialism 
throughout its national history, it is today inhibited in its support 
of the anticolonial drive by being allied against the Soviet Union 
with countries that are the chief targets of that drive. Recently, 
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in the Congo crisis, the United States again found itself in the 
embarrassing position of having to reconcile its anticolonialist 
sympathies with the consideration due an ally. The dilemma is 
the more painful for American policymakers since any failure to 
give all-out support to the anticolonial cause is likely to redound 
to the Soviet Union’s advantage. 

Nothing illustrates more strikingly the effect of the colonial 
question on the respective positions of the United States and the 
Soviet Union than the use to which the Uniting for Peace resolu- 
tion has been put. When the United States government initiated 
the measure in 1950, it hardly tried to conceal that communist 
aggression was its object. But the authorization of the General 
Assembly to intervene in case of a threat to or breach of the peace 
has turned out to be a double-edged weapon. In actual fact the 
procedure provided for in the resolution has been set in motion 
against democratic nations (the Suez crisis of 1956 and the Lebanon 
case in 1958) as well as against communist states (the Chinese 
aggression in Korea in 1951 and the Hungarian crisis in 1956). 
The lesson taught by the Lebanon case is in a sense more sig- 
nificant than the experience of the Suez crisis, though the latter 
was politically the more serious. In both, the Western powers 
involved had to change their course of action under the pressure 
brought to bear on them by the General Assembly; but while in 
the Suez case the United Kingdom and France undoubtedly com- 
mitted a prima facie violation of the Charter, the United States, 
in complying with the request of the lawful government of Leb- 
anon to lend it military assistance against domestic subversion, 
could very well claim that its action was legally permissible. 

The respective parliamentary strengths of the United States 
and the Soviet Union are functions of the question with which 
the Assembly is dealing at the time, rather than of the size of the 
three blocs, and accordingly vary from case to case. In fact, voting 
results in the world parliament have become almost as difficult 
to predict as they were in the Chamber of Deputies of the Third 
French Republic. The variableness, like the complexity, of Assem- 
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bly voting patterns is due, in the first place, to the loose coherence 
of the Western and the Afro-Asian blocs. But it also is a conse- 
quence of the voting rules. Most politically important resolutions 
require for their adoption a two-thirds majority of the members 
present and voting. Since “members which abstain from voting 
are considered as not voting,” ® when there are numerous absten- 
tions a relatively small number of affirmative votes is sufficient to 
carry a motion. On the other hand, the smaller the number of 
abstentions, the more affirmative votes are required in order to 
obtain the two-thirds majority. While this rule tends to increase 
the lability of majority formation in the Assembly, it also furthers 
the expression of different shades of opinion. 

The structural development that has accompanied the increas- 
ing size and changing political complexion of the United Nations 
General Assembly has been a curious one. As we have seen, the 
rigid, strictly bipartite structure of the late forties and early fifties 
has given way to a tripartite structure. But at the same time there 
has been taking place, apart from the Soviet bloc, a loosening up 
of the political groups within the Assembly, evidenced by its 
increasingly flexible voting pattern. To speak in terms of Rous- 
seau’s discussion of the general will and the effect exerted on it 
by partial associations,’® in the earlier period of the Assembly’s 
history there were not as many votes as there were member states, 
but only as many as there were associations—which means two, 
the vote of the Western and the vote of the Eastern bloc. Accord- 
ingly, there was no general will, and the opinion that prevailed 
was purely particular. From that state the General Assembly has 
lately been moving in the direction of a body in which differences 
are more numerous and give therefore a more general result. The 
United States, having been practically uncontested master of the 


®Rule 88 of the Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly. According to 
Rule 69 “a majority of the Members of the General Assembly shall constitute a 
quorum.” 

10 Jean Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract, Book II, Ch. 3. Though Rousseau’s 
argument is related to direct democracy, his analysis of the effect of factions on 
the formation of the general will fits also the case of parliamentary bodies. 
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Assembly in the initial period of its history, has badly suffered 
from its recent trend toward what Rousseau regarded as the ideal 
structure of a political body if the general will is to express itself. 
Conversely, the Soviet Union, commanding then and still today 
only a small minority bloc, could not but greatly profit by an 
evolution that made the Assembly more malleable and more sus- 
ceptible to Soviet influence than it originally had been. However, 
the Soviet Union has by no means gained as much as the United 
States has lost. The chief beneficiaries of the constitutional ascend- 
ancy of the General Assembly and of its internal changes have 
been the smaller and even the smallest member states—those that, 
according to the oligarchic conception of Dumbarton Oaks and 
San Francisco, were meant to play only a subordinate role in the 
political processes of the United Nations. 


IV 


The political factors that in the course of the last five years have 
added to the prominence and changed the character of the General 
Assembly have affected the constitutional development of the 
United Nations in other respects as well. Their effect on the 
constitutional position of the Secretary-General has undoubtedly 
been the most significant. 

In view of the height to which the influence and prestige of 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, the second holder of the Secretary-Gen- 
eralship, have risen in recent years, we are inclined to underrate 
the political role that Mr. Trygve Lie, the first occupant of the 
office, played in the initial period of the United Nations. Ad- 
mittedly, one might question whether Mr. Lie exploited the poten- 
tialities of his high office to the full.14_ But certainly he was very 
far from considering himself merely an international civil servant 
and confining himself to the performance of administrative duties, 
or even from denying himself the right to diplomatic initiative. 
His bold attempt in 1950 to promote a settlement of the issue of 
Chinese representation—the question is still plaguing the United 


11 See Schwebel (cited above, note 3) p. 206. 
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Nations today—impressively suggests that it was the political con- 
ditions under which he was operating, rather than his conception 
of the office, that prevented him from assuming a still more active 
part in United Nations politics than he did. 

During Mr. Lie’s tenure, issues directly related to the cold war 
between West and East were predominant, and United Nations 
membership was rigidly divided into the two parties to that con- 
flict; during Mr. Hammarskjold’s tenure, on the other hand, new 
international problems have emerged, and a third force in the 
United Nations has acquired increasing strength. The one situa- 
tion was as unfavorable to a potent and independent political role 
of the Secretary-General as the other has been propitious to it. 
It is not an accident that the highest points in the rise of the 
Secretary-General—the 1956 Suez crisis and the first phase of the 
1960 Congo crisis—found the United States and the Soviet Union, 
the two super-powers, on the same side of the political fence, even 
though for only a short while. 

These two cases of armed intervention not only illustrate the 
powerful position that the Secretary-General has attained in the 
third period of United Nations history. They also bring out in 
bold relief the new constitutional and political conceptions of 
collective security that came to the fore when those of the first 
and second periods failed to materialize. 

The United Nations Emergency Force and the United Nations 
Force in the Congo, improvised in 1956 and 1960 respectively, 
are occasionally held to be essentially similar to the military estab- 
lishment envisaged in Chapter VII of the Charter. In actual fact, 
however, they differ basically from the latter in purpose, nature, 
and internal organization. The armed forces of the Charter, to 
be put at the disposal of the Security Council, were to be an army 
proper, employed for repelling aggression and for other military 
actions, offensive or defensive, related to the task of enforcing 
international peace. Neither the United Nations forces along 
the Israeli-Egyptian frontier nor those in the Congo were assigned 
any enforcement functions in the sense of Chapter VII. Rather, 
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their purpose was politically to facilitate the termination of the 
military action of the United Kingdom, France, and Israel in the 
first case, and of Belgium in the second, and thus bring into play 
the pacific procedures under Chapter VI of the Charter. In both 
cases it was clearly understood, as the Secretary-General put it 
in a 1958 analysis, that “the Force should not be used to enforce 
any specific political solution of pending problems or to influence 
the political balance decisive to such a solution.” 4? Accordingly, 
the Force was not intended, in fact it was not permitted, to engage 
in combat activity, least of all to take offensive action. Its use of 
armed force was strictly limited to the exercise of a narrowly 
defined right of self-defense. Thus, in bothi cases, the Force was 
to be a para-military formation restricted to para-military opera- 
tions.18 

In the first case, the United Nations Emergency Force, once 
it had performed its initial task of assisting in the termination 
of hostilities between the contending parties, was charged with the 
function of maintaining peaceful conditions in the critical frontier 
area of Gaza. The United Nations Force in the Congo played a 
dual role from the beginning of its intervention, and continued 
to maintain, or rather tried to restore, law and order throughout 
the vast territory of the Republic after the Belgian military units 
had been withdrawn from it. Nevertheless, the principle that 
the Force should abstain from influencing not only the military 
but also “the political balance affecting efforts to settle the con- 
flict’ + was to apply in both cases to the police function as well. 
As regards the latter function, the discharge of the mandate gave 
rise to no difficulties in the Gaza Strip, where the iocal authorities 
charged with the internal administration of t’ie territory were 
operating normally under more or less normal conditions. More 
awkward were the problems that the United Nations Force faced 

12 United Nations, General Assembly, A/3943, Report of the Secretary-General, 


United Nations Emergency Force: Summary Study of the Experience Derived from 
the Establishment and Operation of the Force, g October 1958, par. 167. 


18 [bid., pars. 175-79. 
14 Ibid., par. 12. 
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in the Congo. There the violent civil dissensions and the absence 
of an effective administrative machinery, national and local, were 
bound to involve the United Nations Force, against its mandate 
and its own intention, in the domestic and foreign affairs of the 
Republic, now on the one side and now on the other. 

The character of the two para-military bodies differs in still 
another important respect from that of the military establishment 
provided for in Chapter VII of the Charter and envisaged by the 
Military Staff Committee. That Committee, in its report sub- 
mitted to the Security Council in 1947, proposed that ‘‘all Member 
Nations shall have the opportunity as well as the obligation to 
place armed forces . . . at the disposal of the Security Council on 
its call”; the Committee further recommended that the permanent 
members of the Security Council—that is, the five great powers— 
“shall contribute initially the major portion” of the armed forces 
to be made available to the Council."* But when the General 
Assembly in 1956 and the Security Council in 1960 decided to 
improvise a United Nations Force, it was at the same time agreed 
that military personnel belonging to any of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council should be excluded from the Force.® 

The principle of great-power exclusion is suggestive of the 
nature of the international conflict to which this form of United 
Nations military intervention is adapted, as well as of the political 
purpose that the intervention is intended to serve. Both in the 
Suez and in the Congo case the local conflict turned on a colonial 
issue, and hence had no direct bearing on the global conflict 
between the Western and Eastern power blocs. Even so, the 
close interdependence in the present world of all political issues, 
international and national, made it very likely that the local con- 


15 General Principles Governing the Organization of the Armed Forces Made 
Available to the Security Council by Member Nations of the United Nations, 
Articles 9, 10; see United Nations, Lake Success, Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47 (New York 1947) p. 425. 

16 United Nations Emergency Force (cited above, note 12) pars. 13 and 16. First 
Report by the Secretary-General on the Implementation of Security Council Reso- 
lution $/4387 of July 14, 1960; see United Nations Review, vol. 7, no. 2 (August 
1960) p. g. 
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flict would finally implicate the two super-powers, thus adding to 
the existing global tensions and to the danger of a worldwide 
conflagration. In fact, it was for the purpose of averting this very 
danger—by securing a quick termination of the locally limited 
armed conflict—that the United Nations undertook its political- 
military intervention in the Near East and in Africa. The attempt 
to make a built-in concert of the great powers the legal and actual 
core of the world body had been based on the assumption that 
international conflicts, including local conflicts, necessarily affect 
the interests of the major powers so closely as to require, in all 
cases, their leading participation in settling them. In contrast, the 
conception of “preventive diplomacy,” as Mr. Hammarskjold has 
called it,’* is founded on the hope that some issues can be kept out 
of the great-power sphere and, with those nations’ forbearance 
rather than under their leadership, brought to a solution by the 
minor powers. 

There has been throughout United Nations history a close cor- 
respondence between the political conceptions of collective secur- 
ity and the methods of military planning and types of military 
organization intended to give effect to those conceptions. Accord- 
ing to Chapter VII of the Charter, it was the Military Staff Com- 
mittee, acting under the Security Council, that was to plan the 
size and character of the armed forces to be made available to the 
Council in advance of any possible case of employment. The Com- 
mittee was also charged with the strategic direction and command 
of those forces. In its report of 1947 it made provision for ‘an 
“overall” or “supreme’’ commander to be appointed by the Coun- 
cil on the advice of the Committee.4* Thus the joint hegemony 
of the members of the great-power concert in the political affairs 
of the United Nations was to have its counterpart in their joint 
hegemony in military matters. 

17 United Nations, General Assembly, Official Records, Fifteenth Session, Supple- 


ment No. 1A (A/4390/Add. 1), Introduction to the Annual Report of the Secretary- 
General on the Work of the Organization 16 June 1959—15 June 1960 (New York 


1960) pp. 4 ff. 
18 Article 41; see Yearbook . . . 1946-47 (cited above, note 15) p. 428. 
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Since the military system envisaged in Chapter VII failed to 
materialize, another had to be improvised when the Security Coun- 
cil decided on June 27, 1950, that United Nations members should 
furnish military assistance to the Republic of Korea in defending 
itself against armed attack. The system finally adopted was 
planned and set up by the United States government; actually the 
Security Council only ratified an American decision. It provided 
for a Unified Command under the United States, with the United 
States entitled to designate the commander of the forces made 
available to the Command. Throughout the Korean war, Amer- 
ican military action was independent of any continuing military 
control by United Nations organs. This grant to the United States 
of supreme military authority in conducting what was formally 
a collective enterprise was a recognition of the fact that the United 
States was actually carrying the main burden of the United Nations 
action in Korea. But it also reflected the political character and 
structure of the United Nations at that particular period. It indi- 
cated, in other words, that the unrealized plan of a joint great- 
power hegemony had given place under the pressure of circum- 
stances to the reality of a single-power hegemony. 

Very different indeed is the imprint that the political and 
constitutional context of the later fifties put on the organization 
of the United Nations military interventions in 1955 and 1960. 
Both the plan for the United Nations Emergency Force in the 
Near East and that for the United Nations Force in the Congo 
were worked out in the Secretariat; the first was then formally 
approved by the General Assembly, the second by the Security 
Council. For all practical purposes the Secretary-General, espe- 
cially in the Congo crisis, was authorized to do what he himself 
had proposed to do. Moreover, he played an important role in 
regard to the Commander of the Force. In 1956 the Commander, 
though appointed by the General Assembly, operated “under the 
instructions and guidance of the Secretary-General on the basis 
of executive responsibility for the operation entrusted to him by 
the Assembly”; in other words, he was responsible politically to 
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the Assembly, but administratively to the Secretary-General.’® The 
latter’s leading role in military matters was even more conspicuous 
in 1960, when it was he, rather than the Security Council, that 
appointed the Supreme Commander of the United Nations Force 
in the Congo.”° In this case the Secretary-General held the Su- 
preme Commander responsible to himself politically as well as 
administratively. 

Even more remarkable was the political role played by the Secre- 
tary-General. In the Suez and Congo crises he was entrusted 
respectively by the Assembly and the Council with the task of 
implementing their resolutions; the interpretation of their rather 
broad terms was left entirely to him. A most important part of 
this function consisted of diplomatic negotiations and the con- 
clusion of agreements on behalf of the United Nations—agree- 
ments with member governments participating in the collective 
actions, with the governments against which the actions were 
directed, and, in particular, with the governments of the host 
countries in which the Forces were stationed. The significance 


and the scope of this diplomatic and legal activity can hardly 
be overrated. 


Vv 


In the ascendancy of the office of the Secretary-General the climax 
was reached in the initial period of the Congo crisis last summer. 
It was primarily the pressure of events and the uniquely involved 
nature of the Congo case that accounted for the central and deci- 
sive role Mr. Hammarskjold assumed in those critical weeks. His 
actions, brilliantly conceived and executed with consummate skill, 
were a brave and noble response to an awesome challenge. Clearly, 
however, his policy was also an expression and application of per- 
sonal conceptions concerning the character and function of the 
United Nations and its executive officer, which can be traced back 
in his thinking. This is by no means meant to imply a doctrinaire 


19 United Nations Emergency Force (cited above, note 12) pars. 76, 169. 
20 First Report ... in United Nations Review (cited above, note 16) p. 10. 
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inclination on the part of the present Secretary-General. On the 
contrary, his approach to political problems is essentially pragma- 
tic, as is attested both by his official acts and by his public state- 
ments inside and outside the United Nations. His conceptions do 
not arise from preconceived ideas, but reflect, rather, the influence 
of the political development during his tenure of office. For this 
very reason they have undergone significant changes in the course 
of the years. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s earlier views on the nature and function of 
the United Nations can best be stated in the words of the Annual 
Report that he submitted to the General Assembly in the fall 
of 1957. “The Charter, read as a whole,” he affirmed, “does not 
endow the United Nations with any of the attributes of a super- 
state or of a body active outside the framework of decisions of 
Member Governments. The United Nations is, rather, an instru- 
ment for negotiation among, and to some extent for, Governments. 
It is also an instrument added to the time-honored means of 
diplomacy for concerting action by Governments in support of the 
goals of the Charter. This is the role the Organization has played, 
sometimes successfully, sometimes with disappointing setbacks, 
throughout its life.” 24. This conservative interpretation of the 
Charter is the more noteworthy as the latter undoubtedly lends 
itself to an interpretation less restrictive of the Security Council's 
legal authority when acting under Chapter VII. The fathers of 
the United Nations did conceive of the Council as a body that in 
international emergency situations could, and should, become 
“active outside the framework of decisions of Member Govern- 
ments’ and exercise supranational governmental powers. 

It is also significant that the Secretary-General chose that par- 
ticular moment for offering his moderate counsel in an official 
communication. The problem of the authority of the United 


21 United Nations, General Assembly, Official Records, Twelfth Session, Supple- 
ment No. 1A (A/3594/Add. 1), Introduction to the Annual Report of the Secretary- 
General on the Work of the Organization 16 June 1956—15 June 1957 (New York 


1957) P- 3- 
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Nations and its chief organs had been weighed by him the year 
before, in a February 1956 address to an Indian audience. His 
conclusions then were that the General Assembly was not basically 
a parliament but rather “an organ for multi-lateral negotiations 
with a few of the elements of parliamentary life reflected in it”; 
that the Security Council, whatever the origina! intentions of the 
founding fathers at San Francisco might have been, was actually 
“neither a government nor a court”; and, finally, that the Secre- 
tariat was “not a kind of super-diplomacy or super-Foreign Office,” 
was “not even a coordinated organ of that kind,” and “the Sec- 
retariat, or the Secretary-General, never tries and never should 
try to tell any country, any Government, what it should do.” ** 
But when Mr. Hammarskjold returned to the problem of United 
Nations authority, in his 1957 Report, the experience of the Suez 
crisis lay behind him. In fact, that Report was intended to sum- 
marize the lessons suggested by the part the organization had 
played in the solution of the Near Eastern conflict. Having acted 
as the main catalyst in the laborious work of resolving the conflict, 
the Secretary-General wanted to testify to the fact that the success 
of the intervention was due to the combined use of United Nations 
mediatory procedures and methods of traditional quiet diplomacy, 
rather than to the assertion of superior legal authority and coer- 
cive powers. 

The Secretary-General also made it clear, in 1957, that he did 
not indulge in a hope that the limitations on the organization’s 
power could be substantially corrected or even eliminated by 
means of constitutional reform. The United Nations, he sug- 
gested, whatever its constitutional system, is bound to reflect the 
political realities of the world in which it is operating. While 
“the dynamic forces at work in this stage of human history have 
made world organization necessary,” it remains true that “the 
balance of these forces has also set the limits within which the 

22 United Nations, Department of Public Information, “The United Nations— 


An Appraisal,” Text of an Address Given by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
before the Indian Council of World Affairs in New Delhi, India, February 3, 1956. 
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power of world organization can develop at each step and beyond 
which progress, when the balance of forces so permits, will be pos- 
sible only by processes of organic growth in the system of custom 
and law prevailing in the society of nations.” Accordingly, Mr. 
Hammarskjold recognized, as indeed he always has, that the 
United Nations’ usefulness in conflicts that fall within the orbit 
of the cold war between the great powers of West and East is 
strictly limited, and that therefore systems of defensive alliance, 
maintained side by side with the United Nations and expressing 
the prevailing balance of forces, are still indispensable and legiti- 
mate devices of international politics. Especially, as he put it in 
his 1960 Report, in case of conflicts between the power blocs of 
West and East it is “practically impossible for the Secretary- 
General to operate effectively with the means put at his disposal, 
short of risking seriously to impair the usefulness of his office for 
the Organization in all the other cases for which the services of 
the United Nations Secretariat are needed.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold was the less eager to take such risks as the 
political development seemed to increase the chance that the 
organization and its chief executive could render valuable service 
even in a deeply split world. In view of the growing number of 
“uncommitted,” “neutral,” or “neutralist’’ countries that refused 
to “tie their policies, in a general sense, to any one of the blocs 
or to any specific line of action supported by one of the sides in 
the major conflict,” the Secretary-General felt that the areas out- 
side the orbit of the West-East cold war were extending rather 
than shrinking. Also he tended to assume that the great powers 
themselves might become mutually interested in avoiding an out- 
come in which “‘a regional or local conflict” was “drawn into the 
sphere of bloc politics.’” In sum, it seemed to him that the chang- 
ing political context offered the opportunity of supporting and 
furthering, by ingenuity and effort, slow processes of organic 
growth that could finally bring into being a more just and secure 
world order. 

The success of ‘‘preventive United Nations diplomacy” in such 
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cases as Suez and Gaza, Lebanon and Jordan, and Laos made 
Mr. Hammarskjold inclined to think and suggest that the United 
Nations was somehow beginning to outgrow the stage of develop- 
ment in which the possibility of action depended more or less 
exclusively on the will and the policies of the member govern- 
ments.* “It is possible to say,” he told a Danish audience in 
May 1959, “that increasingly, although in a way difficult to define, 
something like an independent position for the Organization as 
such has found expression both in words and deeds. The roots 
of this development are, of course, the existence of an opinion 
independent of partisan interests and dominated by the objectives 
indicated in the United Nations Charter. This opinion may be 
more or less articulate and more or less clear-cut but the fact that 
it exists forms the basis for the evolution of a stand by the Organ- 
ization itself, which is relatively independent of that of the parties.” 

Moreover, said Mr. Hammarskjold, the tendency of the organiza- 
tion “to gain a certain independent position” has “led to the 
acceptance of an independent political and diplomatic activity on 
the part of the Secretary-General as the ‘neutral’ representative of 
the Organization.”” He emphasized that the Secretary-General, 
owing his position to election by both the Security Council and 
the General Assembly, is pointed out by the Charter itself as 
“an independent opinion factor,” able to speak and act on behalf 
of the entire organization as long as he has “the full confidence of 
the Member States, at least as to his independence and his freedom 
from personal motives.”” Mr. Hammarskjold conceded that some 
of the procedures introduced by the Secretary-General into United 
Nations practice and “perhaps combined with a modified balance 
in the use of various organs’ were a strain on the letter of the 
Charter. He felt confident, however, that the freer interpretation 


28 The following remarks and quotations are based on two addresses made by 
the Secretary-General in 1959 and i960: “Do We Need the United Nations?” 
delivered before the Students Association, Copenhagen, May 2, 1959, United Nations 
Press Release SG/812, 1 May 1959; and “The Development of a Constitutional 
Framework for International Cooperation,” delivered at the University of Chicago 
Law School, May 1, 1960, and published by the United Nations in 1960. 
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was justified by the spirit of the Charter, since it was conducive to 
attaining the Charter’s objectives. 

Recently Mr. Hammarskjold has also mentioned what he regards 
as a distinct trend toward a broadening of the legal powers of the 
United Nations. In the concluding words of his Copenhagen 
address he suggested that we need the United Nations “‘as a founda- 
tion and a framework for arduous and time-consuming attempts 
to find forms in which an extra-national—or perhaps even supra- 
national—influence may be brought to bear in the prevention of 
future conflicts.” A year later, in Chicago, he resumed his discus- 
sion of the legal powers of the world body and presented his view 
thereon in terms of an evolutionary theory of international law 
and organization. We are living, he remarked, in a stage of transi- 
tion from “institutional systems of international coexistence” to 
“constitutional systems of international cooperation’’—terms that 
seem to correspond to the traditional notions of international as 
compared with supranational law and organization. His examples 
of the latter are the attempts toward integration of Western 
Europe and the points where the Charter of the United Nations 
“reaches into the constitutional sphere,” as it does in Chapter VII 
with its grant of mandatory governmental powers to the Security 
Council. 

Thus Mr. Hammarskjold has abandoned his original interpreta- 
tion of the nature of the United Nations, as presented in his i957 
Report to the Assembly, and has reverted to the conception of the 
founding fathers. He endeavors, in particular, to refute the view 
that the Chapter VII provisions that have not yet been imple- 
mented are therefore a dead letter. His criticism of this view is 
obviously prompted by his observation that current discussions on 
the principles and methods of policing a disarmament agreement, 
if it should ever be concluded, have completely disregarded the 
provisions of Chapter VII suitable to such a task. But this makes 
his present position no less indicative of the changes in his think- 
ing on the political and legal nature of the organization. 

Equally significant in his Chicago speech, which at a subsequent 
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press conference he called his “creed” or “confession of faith,” * 
is the “sociological perspective taken over from theories of biologi- 
cal evolution” in which he sees the present and the future of the 
United Nations. Each social and political organism, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold believes, carries within it seeds for the growth of higher 
forms, covering ever wider areas and groups of peoples. Such an 
institutional system as the United Nations, “stage by stage, may be 
developed and enriched until, on single points or on a broad front, 
it passes over into a constitutional system of cooperation.” He 
concludes with the words, moving indeed in view of the crisis into 
which the United Nations and its Secretary-General were shortly 
afterward plunged: ‘‘Working at the edge of the development of 
human society is to work on the brink of the unknown. Much of 
what is done will one day prove to have been of little avail. That 
is no excuse for the failure to act in accordance with our best 
understanding, in recognition of its limits but with faith in the 
ultimate result of the creative evolution in which it is our privi- 
lege to cooperate.” 

It was in this spirit that the Secretary-General responded to the 
challenge of the turbulent and frightening events in the newly 
independent Republic of the Congo. His policy there was deter- 
mined by the conception he had come to adopt in the immediately 
preceding years concerning the nature and powers of the United 
Nations, as well as by the pressure of circumstances and the neces- 
sities of the case. It was symptomatic of Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
approach to the Congo crisis that it became the first case in the 
constitutional history of the organization in which there was full 
application of Article 99 of the Charter, according to which ‘‘the 
Secretary-General may bring to the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil any matter which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” *® Since the Council pro- 
ceedings had been initiated under this article, the Secretary-Gen- 


24See United Nations Review, vol. 6, no. 12 (June 1960) pp. go ff. 
25 Mr. Trygve Lie’s claim that he invoked Article 99 in the case of Korea is 
controversial. See Schwebel (cited above, note 3) pp. 23 ff., go, and 104 ff. 
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eral felt entitled to consider Chapter VII applicable to the Coun- 
cil’s decisions, although they had not been made explicitly under 
that chapter, and accordingly to interpret them as mandatory 
rather than recommendatory.”® 

Therein lies the most important legal difference between United 
Nations policies in the Congo case and in the Suez case. In the 
Near East the military intervention was decided on by the General 
Assembly, which has only recommendatory powers; therefore in 
all United Nations dealings with individual governments the 
principle of voluntary cooperation prevailed. In the Congo case, 
too, contributions of national contingents to the para-military 
Force were, of course, entirely voluntary; and there too it was 
clearly understood that the Force should not be used to enforce any 
specific. political solution of pending problems, international or 
domestic. However, as regards the implementation of what Arti- 
cle 40 of the Charter calls provisional measures, there was in the 
Congo case a distinct tendency to assert the superior legal authority 
of the Security Council and the legal obligation of member states 


to comply with its decisions, rather than to rely exclusively on 
the conciliatory powers of Chapter VI. 


VI 


In Mr. Hammarskjold’s terminology, one might describe his policy 
in the Congo crisis as an attempt to make full use of the “con- 
stitutional” elements contained in the United Nations Charter. 
Indeed, the political and legal potentialities inherent in his office 
had never before been put in such bold relief as in the initial 
stage of the Congo case. It is true, the Secretary-General acted 
under the authority of the Security Council and submitted to its 
judgment whenever his interpretation of the mandate given him 
was challenged. But the fact remains that actually it was he rather 
than the Council that was the chief organ of the United Nations 
through the hectic weeks of summer 1960. 


2¢See Mr. Hammarskjold’s statement to the Security Council on August 8, in 
United Nations Review, vol. 7, no. 3 (September 1960) p. 17. 
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Mr. Hammarskjold’s personal prestige and his managerial effi- 
ciency do not alone account for the strength of his position in the 
organization during the Congo crisis. Admittedly, they were im- 
portant contributing factors, but the decisive factor was the consti- 
tutional authority his office acquired in the political and constitu- 
tional constellation of the later 1950s. The constitutional standing 
of the Security Council suffered badly, in the first place, from its 
practical ineffectiveness as the executive body it was originally in- 
tended to be. After several years of a rather shadowy existence, the 
Council again played an important role only in 1960. Moreover, 
its oligarchic character could not but weaken its authority in an 
organization that was developing toward more democratic forms 
than those outlined by the founding fathers. In fact, with the 
steady growth of membership, the Council’s representative charac- 
ter became ever more dubious. On the other hand, the General 
Assembly, with its increasing size, became necessarily less and less 
able to cope effectively with the executive tasks that fell to it as 
its powers increased. Under those conditions the Secretary-Gen- 
eral almost automatically moved up into an unrivaled position 
of executive leadership. 

Since the Secretary-General, unlike the privileged members of 
the Security Council, derives his executive authority from a demo- 
cratic process of election by Council and Assembly, he can rightly 
claim that his authority has a democratic basis and turn this fact 
to his advantage. Indeed, he did so last fall in a statement to 
the Assembly that may well be characterized as an expression of 
the parliamentary conception of the Secretary-Generalship. Re- 
jecting Mr. Khrushchev’s demand for resignation, he asked the 
Assembly, in effect, for a vote of confidence. “I have no right to 
do so [to resign],” Mr. Hammarskjold said, “because I have a 
responsibility to all those states members for which the organiza- 
tion is of decisive importance, a responsibility which overrides all 
other considerations. It is not the Soviet Union or, indeed, any 
other big powers who need the United Nations for their protec- 
tion; it is all the others. In this sense the organization is first of 
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all their organization, and I deeply believe in the wisdom with 
which they will be able to use it and guide it. I shall remain in 
my post during the term of my office as a servant of the organiza- 
tion in the interests of all those other nations, as long as they 
wish me to do so.” #7 

This statement reveals, as in a flash, the political and constitu- 
tional changes that the United Nations has gone through, from 
the days of its conception at Dumbarton Oaks through the days 
of the Congo crisis: the shift of emphasis from the great powers’ 
role in the organization to that of the smaller nations, and the 
accompanying shift of balance among its chief constitutional 
organs. The statement also may very well have been the epilogue 
to the third period in the political and constitutional history of 
the world organization. 

The threat to the office of the Secretary-General and thereby 
to the United Nations itself, implicit in the Soviet Union's de- 
mand for the replacement of the present one-man office by a 
triumvirate, is serious enough. But the danger of paralysis for 
political reasons is probably more imminent than that of paralysis 
effected by means of constitutional reform. During its fifteen- 
year history the United Nations has moved ever closer to the ideal 
of a universal democratic organization. Still, a democratic con- 
stitution, actual or legal, is not necessarily more conducive to the 
effectiveness of a peace organization than an oligarchic constitu- 
tion. As the history of domestic politics shows, the relationship 
between liberty and order is unfortunately more complex than 
we would like it to be. At any rate, the danger that the General 
Assembly will become less and less capable of taking action is a 
real one. And the validity of yet another presupposition of suc- 
cessful United Nations preventive diplomacy is becoming increas- 
ingly doubtful, for the development of the Congo crisis and other 
symptoms impressively indicate how tenuous is the line separating 
the two types of conflict that are today dividing mankind. 


27 New York Times, October 4, 1960, p. 19. 





ON MODERN SOCIETY AND 
WORLD OUTLOOK 


BY NATHAN ROTENSTREICH 


Ler I be suspected of attempting to establish an artificial con- 
text in linking such seemingly remote topics as social reality and in- 
tellectual outlook, I shall preface my discussion with a few words 
about this relationship in general. In my belief, no attempt to 
comprehend any social order whatever can succeed unless it ex- 
amines the view of man’s nature, status, rights, and duties on which 
that order is based. The factors constituting social reality, unlike 
those that make up our natural environment, are not given, self- 
explanatory, automatic. The nature of society is determined by, 
and its very existence is contingent on, the decision and acknowl- 
edgment, be it explicit or implicit, conscious or unconscious, of 
its members. Were it not for man’s sense of identity with the 
social body of which he is a member, there would be no social 
reality. In the absence of this sense of identity, the whole would 
disintegrate into an incohesive aggregate of coexisting individuals. 
The constitutive factors of social reality come into play only when 
man is aware, at least vaguely, of his status in relation to his fellow- 
man, to his social-political environment, and to the world at large. 

Thus even the most superficial survey of social life in various 
cultures shows it to be related to a specific view, whether vague 
or definite, of the meaning of human life and of the nature of 
reality. Conversely, it would not be difficult to show that all 
known bodies of belief include a definite notion of the nature, 
function, and relative importance of society. Judaic law, for 
example, is rooted in a definite conception of human nature and 
of the value of human life. The body of traditional Judaic laws 
and customs, touching on the minutest aspects of man’s daily life, 
presupposes -'.d reflects a world outlook that assumes man to be 
called on to master the situation encountered by him, and hence 
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accountable and responsible for his beliefs, decisions, and deeds. 
To be sure, explicit references to man’s relative freedom and 
responsibility are few and far apart. Still, the assumption of 
human decision is presupposed by the very attempt to fashion 
society according to laws or commandments. This rooting of 
human behavior in a world view is true of any definite social 
order, be it Jewish, Christian, classical Greek, or Asian. In the 
following pages I wish to show how the nature and problems of 
present-day society, politics, and even economy are thus not only 
reflected in but also determined by certain theoretical principles 
and attitudes. 


I 


Of all the principles underlying and shaping the modern world, 
the most fundamental seems to be the principle of secularism. By 
secularism I do not mean atheism. A secular framework does not 
preclude the possibility of a contact between man and God, or 
at least does not obviate the possibility of a religious belief. What 


characterizes the secular attitude is not denial of the existence of 
God but denial of His central role as a constitutive factor in human 
reality. Within a secular framework no idea or theory or belief 
or value will be recognized as possessing regulative authority 
merely because it originated in a divine sphere transcending human 
reality. And even if it is believed that man is limited, finite, and 
fallible, and that human reality is related to and dependent on a 
Supreme Being, that belief is no longer a naive faith in revealed 
truths, but a conviction supported by our secular human powers 
of analysis and deliberation. 

Thus what is essential to the secular approach is its elevation of 
man to the position of the ultimate source, or at least its sanction 
of his regulative principles and values. The notions, theories, and 
beliefs shaping man’s life must stand the test of rational analysis 
and deliberation accessible to and comprehensible by man. 

The secular spirit is not confined to a questioning of the author- 
ity of revealed dogma and to a critical examination of the historical 
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or moral validity of the sacred writings. On the contrary, it has 
penetrated far beyond the limited sphere of hitherto accepted 
religious beliefs. In its broadest sense, secularism involves a 
sweeping, unqualified denial of external authority—of authority 
that imposes itself rather than appealing to the spontaneity of 
man—including the authority of the past. It is not by chance that 
Giordano Bruno chose to justify his novel theory in his well known 
terms, stressing that our authority is greater than that of our pred- 
ecessors because we have their experience as well as our own 
(a similar statement is to be found in Francis Bacon). What he 
meant, of course, was that since he was “older” than his prede- 
cessors, the experience at his disposal was richer, more varied and 
advanced than theirs, and that accordingly it was not the earlier 
but the later theory that could present more evidence in support 
of its authority. In a secular framework there is no room for 
servile belief, be it a belief in divine revelation or blind accept- 
ance of the heritage of past generations. Today no value frame- 
work can command recognition on the sole grounds of its sanc- 
tioned or time-tested authority. 

The secular spirit is a critical spirit, regarding all phases of 
thought and belief as subject to the ultimate test of human ques- 
tioning and deliberation. While man may end up by accepting 
whatever it is that he has questioned and mulled over, his accept- 
ance will not be on traditional grounds: it will be critical, not 
naive. 

The rise of modern science and of the scientific world outlook 
may be regarded, from the point of view of our discussion, as the 
outstanding manifestation of the secular spirit. In itself, science 
is not a novel phenomenon. The Babylonian, Greek, and Hel- 
lenistic cultures featured an active scientific curiosity and made 
major contributions in the fields of mathematics, astronomy, and 
physics. Yet modern science has brought with it a new world 
picture, the understanding of which is essential to any adequate 
comprehension of present-day. reality. 

The fundamental presuppositions of modern science—that the 
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world is open to man’s understanding, and that knowledge of the 
world is knowledge of the relations it comprises and of the laws 
that govern them—can be attributed to the secular spirit. Under- 
lying the approach of modern science is the assumption that par- 
ticular instances of the relations in question are not of fundamental 
significance—that the specific, individual natures of things can be 
abstracted and regarded as exemplifications of stable relations, the 
nexus of which constitutes the immutable order of the world. 
Knowledge can be only of relations, because only relations are 
permanent and invariable and thus lend themselves to formulation 
in laws. Stability or regularity and law-abidingness are essentially 
identical. In other words, the purpose of modern science is to re- 
duce reality to a law-abiding system—to a network of stable rela- 
tions between varying particular instances. This conception that 
law-abidingness qua regularity of interrelations constitutes know- 
able reality is what distinguishes modern science from the science 
of the Greeks. One need only recall Aristotle’s list of the supreme 
predicates of being, or his insistence on the formal or substantial 
cause as the ground of definition. To the Greeks, knowledge of 
reality involved knowledge of essences, of substances and their 
defining form and attributes—not knowledge of relations. 

The concrete, specific, varying individual is of no primary in- 
terest to the modern scientist, whose purpose is to know the laws 
governing reality. The abstraction involved in disregarding the 
variable and concentrating on the constant, the fixed, rests on the 
tacit assumption that such an abstraction is permissible in the 
light of the irrelevance and insignificance of the neglected aspects 
of the particular variable. The particular is of importance only 
to the extent that it is an exemplification of a stable, law-abiding 
relation. In sum, the modern scientific outlook is characterized by 
ever increasing abstraction, by ever greater neglect of the specific 
thing in favor of the constant, invariable relation. 

The world that the scientist approaches by way of abstraction 
and formulates in laws is regarded by him as essentially know- 
able, as open to human understanding. Its fixed order, as re- 
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vealed by abstraction from its varying, multifarious particulars, 
is accessible to formulation in laws. We are able to formulate 
the law-abidingness of existing relations even if we cannot under- 
stand why relations exist. The reason for the existence of given 
particulars, or for specific factual relations between them, is of no 
interest to the scientist. What is of importance is the factuality 
of these relations—not why but that they exist. 

This view of the world as essentially an object for knowledge is 
the decisive innovation of the modern outlook. To be sure, the 
quest for knowledge is a phase of all cultures, ancient as well as 
modern. The difference is the position assigned to knowledge 
within the total hierarchy of values. The idea that to be is to be 
capable of being known, that the world is no more than the sum 
total of knowable objects, and that man’s ultimate aim is to en- 
compass the world within the realm of his understanding—this 
idea is novel, peculiar to our modern intellectual outlook. No 
other world outlook is so leveling, so egalitarian, as ours. Only 
in modern, scientific eyes is the world flat, all things in it of one 
level. “Fhe further modern science advances, and the greater its 
conquests, the fewer the areas that have not been leveled to the 
status of objects of our knowledge. 

One need only consider the religious or the mythological world 
picture in order to realize the significance of this difference. In 
those views of the world, reality is far more complex, and is not 
composed of opaque, gray, indifferent objects waiting, as it were, 
to be known. In the eyes of a religious person, knowledge of the 
natural world is not an ultimate self-justifying end. If he is 
called on to try to comprehend the given world, it is in the name 
of a higher, transcendant reality. For him, the world reveals the 
glory or essence of God; it is not self-contained but rather points 
itself to the higher reality of its creator. The mythological world 
is likewise far more complex than ours. It is peopled by divini- 
ties, sprites, and demons who play a central role in the conduct 
of life. So vital and animated a reality does not lend itself to a 
reductive, analytical formulation of its nature. 
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To be sure, the modern abstracting and objectifying approach 
to the world is an unsurpassed manifestation of man’s intellectual 
power. Intellectual power is essentially the ability to reveal the 
nature of a given object while maintaining the detachment of 
distance. Were we to identify with the object, we would not be 
in a position to know it. Even in order to call attention to an 
object by naming it, we must be in a position to relate it to some 
other object or class of objects. In order to call this object “a 
glass” I must be beyond it with other glasses. Since intellectual 
activity always involves detachment from its object, language may 
be employed as an intellectual tool, serving to fix a thing for our 
attention and reflection. More important, however, than its role 
in directing, regulating, and channelizing man’s intellectual power 
is the attribute of modern science as an outstanding manifestation 
of man’s insatiable curiosity, his boundless desire for knowledge, 
which leads him to explore hitherto unknown realms and not to 
rest until he has understood the world by reducing it to the status 
of a knowable object. 

The morally and socially significant problem confronting the 
modern world as a result of the rise of science and the scientific 
world outlook is this: if the knowledge-centered approach aims 
at transforming the world into a nexus of interrelated objects, and 
if it recognizes no essential limits to its proper domain, then it is 
all too likely to reduce even man to the level of a mere object. 
The more science advances, the more it encroaches on human 
territory, and the more urgent becomes the need to determine 
how far its invasion may rightfully proceed. How far may the 
deciphering process rightfully go in reducing man to the status of 
a mere object? Today there is no getting away from this question. 
The hope for a possible solution lies in the fact that the invasion 
of man’s position is neither a necessary presupposition nor an un- 
avoidable consequence of science and its urge to discover law- 
abiding order. Rather, it is encouraged by a certain myopic inter- 
pretation of the nature and purpose of the scientific approach to 
the world. In order to understand this novel conception of man 
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we must examine an additional principle that has played a forma- 
tive role in the emergence of the modern world picture. 

In one of the major works that laid the foundation of modern 
science, Francis Bacon’s “On the Dignity and Advancement of 
Learning,” we find the scientific approach summarized as “The 
search after causes of and the production of effects, the one enter- 
ing into the bowels of nature, and the other forming her upon 
the anvil” (111, 3). Does the latter metaphor mean that knowl- 
edge is characterized by the capacity to produce effects under 
laboratory conditions; or perhaps that knowledge is the power 
to bring about material results in the actual world by means of 
technological interference? In any case, it appears that the princi- 
ple of technological interference is related, historically and in 
essence, to the knowledge-centered approach to the world. 

Underlying the technological approach is the desire not merely 
to decipher the world’s law-abiding order but also to exploit it for 
human ends. It aims not so much at discovering as at utilizing 
the laws of nature. Technology is obviously related to man’s 
material wants, and may be regarded as his attempt to satisfy them 
by lengthening his hand, so to speak. Unlike other living beings, 
who satisfy their needs with the aid of their bodies alone, man 
creates implements and machines as extensions of his body. The 
technological approach (it far antedates the age of automatic ma- 
chines, which may be regarded as man’s attempts to extend his 
brains as well as his hands) presupposes the findings of the knowl- 
edge-centered approach, and utilizes them for realizing man’s pur- 
poses. Technology presupposes not only the material findings but 
also the underlying principles of the secular quest for knowledge, 
because what lends itself to man’s interference and exploitation is 
only a self-contained world of objects, independent of transcend- 
ent influence and essentially open to human understanding. 

Nevertheless, the technological approach is not simply a develop- 


1 See “The Practical Uses of Theory,” by Hans Jonas, with Comments by Solomon 
E. Asch, Erich Hula, and Adolph Lowe, in Social Research, vol. 26, no. 2 (Summer 


1959) pp. 127-66. 
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ment and extension of the knowledge-centered principle under. 
lying modern science. Whereas the quest for knowledge is 
motivated by man’s insatiable curiosity, technology reflects man’s 
will to power, his desire to interfere, to act, to exert his influence, 
to shape. Power is not the essential end of the quest for knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is an end-in-itself. True, the relation between 
the two approaches to the world works both ways, for the will to 
power obviously motivates research; thus for example, as is well 
known, military technology has spurred the rapid and tremendous 
advances in theoretical physics. Still, mutual assistance does not 
necessarily prove identical aims. 

The interrelationship of the technological and knowledge- 
centered approaches to the world is peculiar to and a formative 
factor in modern life. It is precisely because the limits of their 
respective concrete domains are blurred that an examination of 
their distinct natures and aims is necessary. One of the most 
pressing problems confronting us today is how to establish a 
balance of legitimate authority between them. The technological 
approach extends beyond the sphere of man’s encounter with 
nature. At first glance its penetration of human territory may 
seem advantageous, yet on closer examination it turns out to be 
problematical, to say the least. 

It is in the theory of Marx and Engels that we witness the most 
spectacular invasion of the human sphere by technological princi- 
ples. Marx and Engels proposed to remedy the injustice of a 
social order based on alienation between the rulers and the ruled, 
on subordination and coercive subjection, by creating an order 
based on technological relations, that is, on the management of 
objects rather than on the coercion of subjects. They held that 
the distance between ruler and ruled, on which coercive social 
relations are based, can be canceled by annihilating the even 
greater distance between man and nature. Man is dependent 
on nature for his very existence. It is the source of his materials 
and the field of his activity. In his dealings with objects or with 
nature in general, or with his own products, man is able to main- 
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tain managerial rather than power relations. Here he manages 
inanimate objects which in themselves make no human claims: 
nature, material resources, technological production obviously do 
not demand to be acknowledged, respected, as does one’s fellow- 
man. In short, the proponents of this theory held it possible to 
correct the faults of human society through the development and 
channelization of the technological approach to the world, direct- 
ing the power aspect from the human domain proper to the rela- 
tion of that domain to nature. Thus technology was for them 
both the legitimate expression of the power urge and the solution 
of the human-social problem created by the misplaced power urge, 
which shaped human reality instead of being directed toward 
nature. 

Even this sketchy summary of the Marxist variation on the tech- 
nological theme suffices to bring out its questionable aspects. For 
one thing, it takes a good deal of optimistic abstraction to assume 
that it is possible to separate the technological and political spheres. 
The more technology advances, the more it penetrates and is 
harnessed by the political sphere. Moreover, by emphasizing the 
technological approach we would aggravate rather than solve 
man’s problems. Technological power, rather than doing away 
with man’s subordination and dependence, tends to increase them. 
The everyday life of society, based as it is on tremendous advances 
in living and working conditions, depends on_ technological 
achievements and specialized knowledge to such an extent that 
man’s subjection in the technological sphere is perhaps greater 
than in the social-political sphere. 

There can be no solution to modern problems based on any 
one principle. The underlying principles of modern life are here 
to stay. All we can do is to try to delimit their proper domains 
and to establish a system of “checks and balances” between them. 

Certainly the modern world owes the theoretical and material 
conquest of its natural environment to the cooperation of the 
knowledge-centered and technological approaches. Yet the 
material advantages we have derived from them must not blind us 
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to the problems they have created. Man’s insatiable curiosity and 
will to power—acknowledging no given authority, no self-justifying 
order, be it social, historical, or even economic—have undermined 
the established foundations of his world. Underiying Adam 
Smith’s theory that economics is concerned with the distribution 
of goods that exist in limited supply was a belief that there is a 
given quantity of natural resources in the world, that both wants 
and the abjective possibilities of satisfying them are given ab 
initio; according to this assumption, man must adapt himself to 
the world, for it is not in his power to adapt the world to his own 
ends. The rise of technology has undermined this assumption. 
The world is not fixed. It is no longer reasonable to suppose 
that the given supply of natural resources cannot be increased; 
and there remain innumerable unexplored possibilities of creating 
synthetic raw materials. To be sure, there is a limit beyond 
which technology cannot go in its enlargement of man’s natural 
environment: it cannot defy the laws of nature. Still, it has re- 
leased that vast store of nuclear energy which nature would never 
have revealed, let alone harnessed, of itself. The technological 
approach leads to defiance of the given, the pseudo-self-evident. 

That man’s wants and the means of satisfying them are no longer 
so self-evident as they once were is another decisive effect of the 
invasion of human territory by the technological approach. Once 
man’s will to power comes to the fore it cannot be contained within 
the limits of his encounter with nature. The release and achieve- 
ments of his creative energies have led him to regard himself as 
a creating, or at least producing being, and not only as a con- 
templative or knowing being. Herein lies another major differ- 
ence between the knowledge-centered and the technological ap- 
proach to the world. The former regards man as an observer or 
spectator, the latter as an active agent. 


II 


By now the ideological implications of secularism, the quest for 
knowledge, and the creative urge should not be difficult to detect. 
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If the modern world, from the point of view of our contemplative 
and active approaches to it, is essentially open to human under- 
standing and exploitation, and if man approaches the world from 
his own standpoint, one he has conquered and not received ready- 
made, then it stands to reason that his attitude toward his social- 
political environment will be equally self-sponsored and creative. 
Man’s stand vis-a-vis the social regime is no longer automatic. 
The social order too must stand the test of his criticism and ques- 
tioning. He no longer regards the social order as preestablished, 
fixed, commanding his automatic recognition. He wants to have 
a hand in the shaping of his social environment as well as his 
physical surroundings. 

Paradoxically enough, it is more difficult to interfere in one’s 
social environment than in one’s natural environment. The social 
order is more stable than mutable, more fixed than transitory, 
and does not lend itself to perpetual criticism and revision as 
does, say, a scientific hypothesis. Tradition, strong ties with the 
past, man’s conservatism are all constitutive of social order. We 
encounter our social order; in a sense we are born into it. It is 
this side of social reality which led some thinkers to deny man’s 
authority to interfere in or even criticize his social order. This 
is one of the main reasons why Burke objected so strongly to the 
French Revolution. Yet despite the obvious obstacles in the way 
of man’s creative urge, inherent in the very nature of social order, 
his power of decision and self-sponsored action does play a signifi- 
cant role in modern society. 

Two of the most influential ideologies of our times, liberalism 
and socialism, are based on the assumption that the social-political 
order is not a given but a created fact, created from and by spon- 
taneous human sources. That the social and political develop- 
ments of the past two centuries are rooted in a belief in man’s 
creative position vis-a-vis his social environment is witnessed by, 
among other things, the emergence of the idea of human rights 
as the supreme social standard. To insist on the recognition of 
man’s inalienable rights is to insist that man’s demand to be 


. 
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acknowledged, taken into consideration, respected as an active 
agent is just. 

Modern ideologies rest on the assumption that man’s power and 
right to' decide and interfere manifest themselves, once acknowl- 
edged, precisely in the establishment of social order, or, put nega- 
tively, do not lead to anarchy or dissolution of the social cohesion. 
According to this assumption, human rights are not incompatible 
with, but are actually a condition of, law-and-order-abiding human 
relations. The more man is allowed to interfere in his social en- 
vironment, the stronger and more numerous will his ties with his 
fellowmen be, and the greater the extent of human cooperation. 

An attempt has been made, at least on the theoretical level, to 
construct a social order whose authority would come not from 
above, so to speak, but from below. The idea of the sovereignty 
of the entire social body is but the crystallization of the modern 
approach to reality in general, and to social reality in particular. 
It reflects the novel image of man as an active, creative, self-spon- 
sored agent. The social body is the source of, and perhaps even 
identical with, authority. Society remains the supreme authority 
even when creating institutions to present and execute it. 

In the classical and mediaeval worlds, justice was conceived of 
as determining the individual's function and status in the com- 
munity and even in the cosmos, seeing to it that each man would 
be treated according to his deserts. What is peculiar to the modern 
notion of justice is the idea that it guarantees the right of each 
and every individual to participate in the establishment and shap- 
ing of the social order and to take part in its sovereignty. As 
already emphasized, this idea presupposes that once man is taken 
into consideration as an active, self-sponsored agent, he will become 
not self-centered but on the contrary social-minded. The idea 
of human rights rests on the assumption that man’s justified de- 
mand to be recognized encourages inter-human relations rather 
than “rugged individualism.” 

In a way, socialism was originally a variation on and continua- 
tion of the theme of human rights, as Veblen clearly recognized. 
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To a certain extent we may regard classical nineteenth-century 
socialism (or “‘scientific socialism,” as it called itself) as an attempt 
to realize the full implications of this idea—as is evident in two 
of its basic tenets. The one is the assertion that it is impossible 
to realize man’s political sovereignty so long as he is not his own 
master in the economic sphere: the idea of human rights can be 
completely realized only if it is extended to include freedom from 
material want. The other is the assertion that the realization of 
human rights requires the establishment of man’s sovereignty over 
the natural world, and represents not only man’s justified demand 
from society but the final goal of human history. This obviously 
involves far more than a mere extension of the liberal ideal of 
human rights. The ideal is now linked to the total nexus of man’s 
relations with nature and elevated to the metaphysical status of 
the ultimate goal of human endeavor. 

Underlying all the concrete efforts of the past fifty years to 
acknowledge and comply with man’s just demands—such as en- 
franchisement in the political sphere and measures for old-age, 
health, and job security in the social-economic sphere—is the 
conception that it is the function of society and its institutions to 
guarantee man’s rights and satisfy his wants. At times concrete 
developments preceded and were reflected in ideologies, and at 
times ideologies preceded and determined the course of develop- 
ment. Yet whatever the temporal relation between the concrete 
and theoretical aspects of modern life, both aspects are founded 
in man’s conception of his status in and relations with his natural 
and social environment. 


III 


As we have seen, the principle of man’s inalienable rights was 
related to a specific conception of human nature: recognition of 
his rights would enable him to realize his potential sociability and 
to play an active and creative part in society. Unfortunately, 
there have been other, less envisaged repercussions. Emerging 
in a world of unequaled material and technological advances, the 
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idea of human rights came to be interpreted not only as man’s 
just demand to participate in the creation of his social existence, 
but also as his right to enjoy what the world has to offer—his 
justifiable claim for the satisfaction of his wants by society. Thus 
the idea of man as the ultimate source of order and authority gave 
rise to a tendency to look upon reality as a whole, natural as well 
as social, as revolving around man, catering to him, obliged to 
adapt itself to his notion of the nature and limits of the enjoyment 
that is his by right. 

To put it somewhat pointedly, what was originally an image of 
man as a creator (the ultimate source of social order) has de- 
generated into the image of man as a non-creative consumer. 
While man may still be a producer in the economic sphere, he is 
a consumer in the social-political and cultural sphere. It seems 
we are now at a stage where man’s approach to society has been 
transmitted from active to hedonistic. Society is regarded less 
and less as the meeting ground of human beings, that is, as the 
sphere of mutual regulation for the achievement of a common 
purpose, and more and more as the means toward satisfying the 
demands dictated and defined by man as consumer. The culture 
of today is a consumer culture based on an image of man as a 
consumer expecting the world to cater to his every wish and whim. 

Thus, paradoxically enough, what was once considered but a 
means toward guaranteeing man’s right to play an active part in 
the formation of his social environment—the achievement of 
material plenty, which would free man of want—has become 
an end in itself. Now that the “society of plenty” has fulfilled 
man’s basic needs, it deliberately proceeds to create new needs, 
inflating man’s consumer demands in order to maintain the mass 
production and mass consumption on which it is based. The 
society of plenty deliberately refrains from encouraging the crea- 
tion of a culture that would restrain or at least counteract the 
effects of the consumer culture. As a result, it is no longer clear 
why human rights constitute an absolute value. The idea of man’s 
inalienable rights has lost its original justification as being essen- 
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tially bound up with the idea of human responsibility. Initially 
the idea of rights and the idea of duties were correlative. 

The trouble with modern ideologies is their failure to recognize 
that no specific realization of a principle or a value is self-regulat- 
ing, and that therefore every principle requires the neutralizing 
influence of an additional principle. It was too optimistic to 
believe that the principle of human rights would of itself engender 
a sense of social responsibility. As history has shown, once man is 
convinced that he possesses inalienable rights, the only responsi- 
bility he acknowledges is society’s responsibility toward him, and, 
rather than regarding himself as free to create, he considers himself 
free to sit back and enjoy the services of society. 

If the idea of human rights is not to be emptied of all meaning, 
if it is not to be turned into the idea of man’s right to passive 
consumption of the fruits of the social cornucopia, then it must 
be restrained by another, complementary principle. Our present- 
day society, which has witnessed the realization of so many facets 
of the ideal of human rights, now confronts the pressing problem 
of how to create a culture that will not merely hold a mirror up 
to man’s consumer image, but will contain intellectual, speculative, 
and, one dares say, visionary elements. A secular culture does not 
have to be essentially a consumers’ culture. Acknowledgment of 
the principle of truth as the fundamental principle leads us beyond 
consumption, and even beyond pragmatism, without carrying us 
toward a religious outlook on the world. Human responsibility 
can be envisaged as rooted in a response to principles; it is not 
necessarily a response to a transcendent level of reality. Thus 
there seems to be no necessity, at least no theoretical necessity, to 
identify an authoritative and obligatory value framework with a 
transcendentally or divinely sanctioned value framework. 


IV 


The tendency to reduce the notion of human rights to the notion 
of man’s justifiable demand for the recognition and services of 
society is accompanied by a tendency to extend the domain of the 
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technological approach beyond its proper limits. The greater the 
emphasis on man’s rights as a consumer, the larger the areas of 
his natural and social environment that come to be regarded as 
a means to the satisfaction of his ends, be they economic, political, 
or military; and there develops a tendency to ignore and even to 
deny the existence of spheres whose justification and value are 
objective and final, not relative and instrumental. To blame 
technology for this state of affairs would be shortsighted. The 
problem lies not in technology but in the totalitarian aspiration 
of the technological approach, which proposes to encompass the 
entire world, natural and human, in its empire. With the in- 
vasion of the human sphere by the technological approach, the 
problem of man’s immunity—that is, his right not to be treated 
as a mere object—can no longer be evaded or postponed for 
speculative armchair perusal. Today the distinction between 
everyday problems and matters of principle, between daily and 
fundamental questions, is vague if not non-existent. All about 
us we witness the violation of man’s immunity precisely as a result 
of the desire to satisfy his every want. By extending a helping 
hand, we have made him the more dependent, the more an object. 

Take medicine for example. No one doubts that man’s well- 
being is the central aim of medical science. Yet the more medical 
science develops, the less of the patient does it see. The living 
man is dissected into a multitude of perspectives, the meeting point 
of which fades farther and farther from sight. And whenever man’s 
unity is ignored, there lurks the danger of objectifying him, violat- 
ing his immunity, treating him as subject matter rather than as 
subject. The same is true of modern psychology. The greater 
its advances in its knowledge of the psyche, the less it understands 
its essential nature. The human psyche is an object that is not 
merely an object: it is for research a subject matter but in itself 
it is essentially a subject. No science with man as its object can 
decipher man’s secret. By its very objectifying, abstracting, ana- 
lytical nature, science is precluded from penetrating to man’s 
innermost core. As long as man is a self-experiencing being, no 
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experience of him based on a method can do justice to his nature. 
The limitation of the psychological objective method lies in the 
essence of its object, that is, in man who is a subject. 

Neither the principle of deciphering nature’s secrets nor the 
principle of technological interference and exploitation is self- 
regulating. Hence neither is self-justifying. The grounds of their 
validity lie beyond them, in another, opposite principle that com- 
plements, restrains them—in checks and balances from without. 

Thus, for example, the trend toward professional and academic 
specialization must be counteracted by non-professional approaches 
to man, approaches that acknowledge the value of the simple, 
straightforward, everyday human relations, which, despite their 
obvious shortcomings, cannot be dispensed with. Only in our 
everyday encounters do we approach one another on a relatively 
equal footing, acknowledging our fellowman as subject rather than 
as subject matter. The time has come to counteract the effects of 
the specialized, analytical, designed approach to man by encourag- 
ing the amateur, synthesizing, spontaneous approach. This is one 
case in which fire cannot be fought with fire. Modern society will 
not be able to employ the technological method in order to hold 
the technological approach in check. Not only the means but also 
the motive for restraining it must come from without. Perhaps 
we may look to humane letters for one possible restraining in- 
fluence. By its very nature the literary approach to man is synthe- 
sizing, holding up the mirror to the entire man, trying to grasp 
and convey what the analytical approach is obliged to neglect, to 
hint at what cannot be scientifically formulated. 

The technological approach can be checked on analytical 
grounds, however, by a new interpretation of the status of the 
knowledge-centered approach in whose company it came to the 
world.? The primacy of the knowledge-centered approach can be 
established on the grounds that it manifests man’s detached, hence 
inviolable, position, from which alone he is able to conquer the 

2 Compare the present author’s “The Value Aspect of Science,” in Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, vol. 20, no. 4 (June 1960) p. 513. 
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world. As such, it needs no further, pragmatic justification. It 
is an end in itself. 

Whatever solutions we may find to the problem of the threat to 
man’s immunity, there is no escaping the need to restrain the 
basic principles underlying modern society. The nature of our 
everyday life is determined not only by the given course of events 
but also by deliberate forethought, regulation, and interference 
—in short, by what I have called restraint. How to hold in check 
the instrumental and hedonistic approaches to the world is an 
essential problem in modern society, which has come to be so 
very dependent on the achievements of technology. 

The present-day tendency toward an instrumental view of nature 
and man can be checked only from an Archimedean point that is 
not itself utilitarian. It seems that we can find such a point only 
at two levels of human reality. One is the basic, unreflective level 
of everyday human contact based on mutual acknowledgment, on 
the recognition that our fellowman is an end in ‘himself and 
ought not to be turned into an instrument only. The other level 
is reflective and involves an awareness that the intrinsic worth of 
human existence is rooted in its relation to values not exhausted 
in the mere factuality of human existence—values such as knowl- 
edge of the world, responsibility toward maintenance of a human 
order, sense of obligation to create, out of human resources, a 
realm not given ab initio. All these are non-hedonistic and non- 
utilitarian values, the realization of which would lay the founda- 
tions of a secular culture to counteract the consumer culture 
flourishing today. 

The purpose of this discussion has not been to propose a compre- 
hensive solution of the major problems of modern life, nor does 
such a solution seem possible. Yet by endeavoring to get at the 
roots of some of these problems we may recognize that they are 
problems—that the accepted principles and values must be re- 
examined in the light of what their uncritical acceptance implies 
for man’s position in the world—and may discern the direction in 
which a partial and piecemeal solution may be sought. 





HISTORICAL SCHOLARSHIP AND 
WORLD UNITY 


BY E. N. PETERSON 


= sound of our times has been the thud of falling stereo- 
types, monsters that thrived in the dark of pre-Marconi cellars but 
could not survive in the light of our scientific day. This is all to 
the good, but what disturbs me as an historian is that these stereo- 
types were often demonstrated as valid, with supposedly sound 
historical techniques. Too frequently they have seemed to be 
supported by our knowledge of the past. —Though men in repeated 
personal contact are coming to see their contemporaries as fellow 
human beings, their confidence in each other is still undermined 
by their conceptions of their contemporaries’ “historical character.” 
How are we to accept Germans, Japanese, Russians, and Chinese 
into our confidence when “history shows” them not to share our 


values, not to be like us, and when history has suggested that 
there is no mankind, but many kinds of man? Peace would be 
better served if history, with its hatreds and suspicions, did not 
exert its dead hand for revenge. 


I 


As most of us learned it, history is ethnocentric, dividing the past 
into two worlds, “ours” and “theirs.” Until now “our” historiog- 
raphy has had a near monopoly, but as Asian and African his- 
torians come to think through history as they learned it in Europe, 
we shall confront equal and opposite extremes in interpretation. 
The intense counter-ethnocentrism of the “others” will likely 
produce the same historical dichotomy of evils and goods, but with 
the roles reversed. Can we better defend a historical superiority 
than they? 

“Our” world began with the Greeks, who created our kind of 
freedom and civilization. We see them, as we see ourselves, sur- 
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rounded by less human barbarians. Their polis was free and 
civilized, the Persian empire was despotic and barbarian—and 
this despite the fact that the Greeks nobly created a new empire 
in the Persian image and apparently preferred it to the internecine 
“freedom” of Peloponnesian wars. We regard the Romans too as 
“our kind,” like us vigorous, brave, and free, until they were cor- 
rupted by the “others” from the East. We glory in their defeat 
of Hannibal and Cleopatra, as it were our common victory over 
these outsiders, who live in the suspicious darkness created by our 
own ignorance. 

Later, when “our” kind of Romans became “their” kind, our 
simple and free Germanic ancestors continued the struggle against 
another hostile world—one of cunning, brutal, and rich empires, 
the centers of Near Eastern sin and heretical learning. In their 
mediaeval piety and virtue our kind manfully defended our 
superior culture in the Crusades. Europe was right to attack; 
Asia was wrong to counterattack. Our kind is always fighting 
crusades against their kind. It was our Europe that discovered 
the rest of the world, although Arabs had for centuries traded 
from Spain to China. It was Europe that led the world in the 
Renaissance, albeit out of a European Dark Age. It was our Eng- 
land that rediscovered freedom and created the correct concept otf 
parliamentary government, supposedly unthinkable to inferior 
peoples. 

History is so often imbued with nationalistic hindsight that 
where you find one you find the other. In fact, most of us learned 
patriotism as we learned history. The simultaneous upsurge of 
nationalism and history-writing in the nineteenth century is more 
than coincidental. Historians appeared as by magic to laud any 
new state, and in the case of some, notably Czechoslovakia, even 
helped create nationalism by recreating the past national glories 
and myths necessary to a popular movement. 

American historiography, immersed in its freedom-granting 
oceans and forests, has been founded on the isolation-born assur- 
ance that one American could beat ten Japanese or ten anybodys, 
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that nowhere, not even in the home of our freedom, England, is 
man more blessed than in this, ‘““God’s country.’ Europeans, for all 
we share with them, are not quite like us. The French unstably 
swung from extremes of Robespierres to extremes of Napoleons. 
The Germans were content with the despotism of the Prussian 
drill sergeant, at least until taught freedom by our army of occu- 
pation. Russians slavically and slavishly obeyed savage czars. 
Asia, of course, is a world of people utterly different from us—un- 
ending generations of docile Chinese rice eaters, kowtowing as we 
never could. 

For all the mixture of human goodness and human evil that 
rides roughshod through the pages of American history, most of 
us have absorbed from our historians an assumption of American 
superiority of character. With true Calvinist logic we have as- 
sumed that American wealth is proof of American virtue, of our 
membership in the predestined Elect. That we are superior has 
not been the subject of historical debate, but rather how we became 
superior, whether via the frontier, immigration, or English tra- 
ditions. We saved the world by our “melting pot” until the 
twentieth century, when we saved it twice “Over There” by our 
military valor and economic productivity. We are now its only 
possible savior. 

Is our simple rustic pastime of historical self-adulation consist- 
ent with this role of world leader? It is true that since 1945 our 
self-confidence, like our missiles, has had its ups and downs; but 
“The Ugly American” evaluation by others has risen steadily. If 
leadership of the world, like that of any smaller group, requires 
that the leader have enormous confidence in his superiority, 
America until recently would qualify best. If leadership requires 
that the leader understand his followers, America could qualify 
least. The world’s hope is that we gain faith in our friends before 
we lose faith in ourselves. 

One source of ethnocentric history is the necessity for national 
self-confidence, for faith in ourselves and our mission. Even more 
necessary to a society than soothing self-assurance and self-glorifi- 
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cation are the compelling beliefs that give it life. Thus American 
history must support the values of our open society, for even those 
who scorn pledging allegiance to the flag believe in “liberty and 
justice for all.” It is a social necessity to insure that each new 
generation shares these unquestionable values of freedom, and this 
is best done by showing in useful stories that our group has always 
affirmed these values, all the way back to the Greeks if necessary. 
Particularly in view of the fact that American society seems to be 
wandering in the no-man’s land between the trenches of the old 
values and the new, and that Americans are improperly prepared 
to contest an ideological war, history must show that our values 
justify belief. 

So considered, the good colonists’ revolt against evil King George 
is a proper morality play, for it seems to aid in the survival of 
freedom. Society survives best if people are honest, and there- 
fore Abe Lincoln must walk those many miles to return those 
few pennies. Democracy survives best if people believe freedom 
important, and therefore an endless series of Mayflowers brings 
an endless parade of freedom-seeking Pilgrims. History must 
inculcate socially necessary lessons, particularly in those in their 
formative years; the more sophisticated objective analysis, which 
for some destroys convictions, must wait until the college or even 
graduate level. Society needs lessons, if necessary from the 
chopped-down cherry tree, so history nobly obliges, as countless 
tribal lorists have since man began. 

The scholar, who is also a citizen, may not be inclined to object 
to this “morality” function of history, this use of history as moral 
training for social survival. It might be argued, however, that 
histoiy gives us no guide for social survival. Or it might be argued 
that children should be taught a higher loyalty for better survival. 
Church scholars have claimed this higher loyalty to God, and the 
secular historian could claim it to man. Proper training for the 
citizen need not inculcate the value of national independence to 
the exclusion of the value of international cooperation: loyalty to 
the United States, but also to the United Nations. Or the social- 
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survival lesson of history could be seen as a demonstration that 
group survival requires the maximum of individual creativity, 
and therefore “think for yourself.” And perhaps the “morality” 
function of scientific history is simply to display a loyalty to truth, 
a hacking away at the trees of ignorance and letting the chips fall 
where they may. Truth may be amoral, not possessed with feeling 
for people, but few lovers of truth can be divorced of some love for 
some people. Perhaps the scholar may love truth the more for 
loving mankind; or perhaps the fundamental truth is now the 
need for human cooperation through a wider knowledge of history. 

The discipline of history has further and less obvious pressures 
for a socially acceptable parochialism. Doubtless one of them is 
the nature of history as the storytelling art, which makes it more 
useful to patriotic school curricula than the abstract analyses of 
social science. Stories are the best means of social communication, 
particularly to the child. The child wants heroes, and history can 
be filled with them by the creative mind. History as storytelling 
requires a protagonist. If the writer writes one out, the reader 
will read one in, by the drive to identify with the story. 

Another reason for nationalism in history may lie in the espoused 
role of the historian as the intermediary between science and 
humanism. The sciences, social and physical, take great pride in 
the universality of their laws, applicable to all. Literature, on the 
other hand, joys in depth studies of the individual man. History 
as the borderland between art and science emphasizes groups, 
logically the nation-states, symbolized by kings and dictators, the 
players on history's stage. Historians cannot emphasize universals, 
because history must include change. They cannot center only 
on individuals, because they must accept the responsibility for 
explanation. 

More significantly, history serves a vital psychological function. 
Those beset, as moderns are, with personal indecisions and frustra- 
tions find vast relief in realizing that they belong by simple virtue 
of language and birth to one of the great peoples, one that has 
never countenanced indecision and frustration. Life is meaningful 
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because history is meaningful; individual life is meaningful 
because the national life is meaningful. History is a vital part 
of our armor in an Age of Anxiety. 

Such sweet reassurance need not rely on “official” or “kept” 
historians; the psychology of the historian suffices. He may be 
human enough to enjoy reliving a glory so sharply in contrast to 
his drab books; or he may be “socially mobile.” “Successful” 
books are not written and published for a few, but must be sold 
to the many. Textbooks, the most lucrative and the most socially 
persuading, must please nearly everyone. Democratic scholarship, 
therefore, must not flatter a king, a few nobles, or priests, but 
must flatter the many or all, that is, the nation. If the historian 
does not please he risks censure, or what is worse, oblivion. 

Then too, historians, unlike the other social scientists, cannot 
gather evidence wherever they will. They cannot create data; 
they must rely on the written sources left by each society for 
posterity, and thus their facts are those observed by non-objective 
witnesses. A major emphasis in historical training is the need to 
sift through the bias of observers, but we must perforce see the 
Persians with Greek eyes, the early Germans with Roman eyes, 
the Mongols with Russian or Chinese eyes, even though we suspect 
myopia. 

History is largely made by the history leavers. It is no coinci- 
dence that the Greeks wrote much history and are the most highly 
regarded people in ancient history. We know more only about 
the Hebrews, the chosen people. Our civilization is the product 
of this Greek and Hebrew tradition, and we cannot ignore that 
as our limiting frame of reference. We can only imagine how 
different our view of the world’s history would be had we equal 
access to the history of all the world and not merely to but a few 
of its segments. 

For the historian to climb out of the nationalistic sources he 
must live with is often more than a poor but honest scholar can 
manage, and no wall is higher to scale than the language barrier. 
So few men can command any but their native language with 
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sufficient fluency to appreciate more than one cultural heritage 
that it may indeed be regretted that since mediaeval times scholars 
have been forced by popular demand into national languages, and 
have lent their considerable weight to the Babel-like disunity of 
peoples. The facts of language-life have meant that American 
historians have tended to look at the rest of the world through 
British eyes, George III and the “Black and Tans’ notwithstand- 
ing. We have quite ingeniously managed to combine the English 
scorn of the rest of the world with an American scorn of England. 

It cannot be denied that the changing world has broken through 
such scholarly towers to some extent, enough to force some changes 
in interpretation. The diminishing proportion of the college 
curriculum allotted to history has forced an increasing concern 
for more general courses, for courses on total European history, 
even on Western civilization, rather than on neat periods and 
nations. Occasionally an historian adopts a topical approach, 
transcending frontiers and looking for constants and enlightening 
comparisons. The first circle of provincialism has crumbled. We 
are no longer exposed only to the American view of the Revolu- 
tionary War, or to the English view of the Hundred Years’ War, 
or even to the European view of the Crusades; close scrutiny will 
reveal kind words being said for the devilish Saladin. Meanwhile 
the understanding of history is benefiting from the increasing 
downpour of facts in our time. The flood of journalistic informa- 
tion, which often threatens to submerge the scholar, is probably 
doing much to erode the ancient stereotypes. But it is still neces- 
sary for the discipline of history to open a few sluicegates of the 
carefully constructed dams it has devised for the channeling of 
information, thus disturbing its quiet backwaters, the national 
fields of specialization. 


II 


Specialized research in national areas as the proper form of histori- 
cal scholarship arose in the nineteenth century, with the rise of the 
nation-state. This technique has made possible history in the 
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grand Rankean tradition, in which a scholar knows everything— 
well, almost everything—about his subject. It is the accepted path 
to the Ph.D. accreditation and the road to reputation. A scholar 
first exhausts a small period of a small person or of a small area. 
Only then is he qualified to express a viewpoint on a larger period 
of a larger person or of a larger area. Eventually he may be able 
to publish a national history, although his conclusions are only 
partially creditable. Then, with textbook pressures being what 
they are, he may be coaxed into the more lucrative, but scarcely 
scholarly, field of general history, for the consumption of the 
uninitiated precisely because it is not specialized but general. The 
enormous popularity of the extreme position, the history of every- 
one by a Toynbee or a Wells, suggests that some synthesis is neces- 
sary for the increasingly intricate mosaic of the thousands of 
specialists. 

Granting the obvious merit of moving inductively from fact to 
conclusion; of having thousands of researchers staying out of one 
another's way by performing tiny research; of being able to say 
“I know more about the history of trolley cars than anyone else in 
the world,” or of learning, as “Lucky Jim” did in an Angry Young 
Man’s look at scholarship, all about Tudor shipping in a ten-year 
period—granting all the merits of this technique, it does not offer 
all of the understanding requisite to the researcher or his eventual 
reader or student. Absolute knowledge of Tudor shipping does 
not equal a sufficient knowledge of man. Granting that specializing 
is a means to that end, we dare not let it become the end in itself; 
yet to be a scholar has come to mean being a specialist within a 
specialized field. Further, what began as an artificially abstracted 
element of humanity for the better study of it becomes a living 
reality, a people with its own Volksgeist. A part comes to exist 
apart. 

Some niche in the ranks of the scholarly might be permitted 
the non-specialist, who tries to see history in its entirety. Truth 
does not come only in small packages, in the microcosm and not 
the macrocosm. It is indeed possible to know more and more 
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about more and more. With our fragmentation of knowledge and 
life, it is also desirable. 

For all the necessity of continued specialization, it leads to 

dangers that should be at least recognized by the scholar. There 
is the pedagogical problem of the young specialist Ph.D. con- 
fronted with the horrible prospect of teaching the general intro- 
ductory course (after proper seniority he may be permitted to 
specialize). He is probably ill prepared to speak generally, doubts 
the necessity of such a program, and resents the fact that time 
devoted to it prevents his scholarly advancement by interfering 
with his specialized research. He is torn between the pedagogical 
pressures for generalizing and the professional pressures for special- 
izing. 
From the research point of view, excessive specialization imperils 
the scholarly aim of objectivity. A student of seventeenth-century 
military history can begin and end his research hating Prussian 
militarism, perhaps never aware either of social forces impelling 
it or of similar problems in French military history. A student of 
nineteenth-century Russian agrarian development can begin and 
end with a hatred of aristocracy or of Russia, unaware of compara- 
ble misery among English peasants and factory workers. A 
reasoned admiration for Montaigne can lead to an unreasoning 
love for all things French or a hatred for all things Catholic. A 
studied admiration of Lenin can lead to an unstudied rejection 
of capitalism. What specialized biographer ever remained objec- 
tive about his subject? 

The difficulty with the specialist is the difficulty of retaining the 
vital perspective, which is the presupposed purpose of history. 
Obviously scholarship that emphasizes specialized “depth” cannot 
ride off in the direction of generalized “breadth,” but we must 
remember that when we put on a high-powered lens to see deeply 
we have narrowed our field of vision. Those who study one thing 
intensely must not forget that they therefere have less knowledge 
of something else, and that their judgment is likely to be faulty 
if it implies that this is unlike that. 
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What seems to happen is that historians, whose field is the most 
enormous of all, gain an elementary general knowledge, one prob- 
ably warped by the ethnocentrism of either the aged writer or the 
young reader. Then they gain a profound knowledge of their 
specialty but have it in improper perspective. For example, a 
student with a superficial and idealized picture of freedom-loving 
and democratic Americans becomes expert in German, Russian, 
or Chinese affairs. His insight into pressures for autocracy in 
these societies, into the very complex motivations of real people 
in Germany, Russia, or China, is not balanced with a comparable 
knowledge of real Americans. Or the American-history scholar 
who discovers the complex motivations of real people here may 
not balance this off with more than a superficial view of non- 
Americans, whom he remembers as simply prone to autocracy. 

Another problem with specialization is the danger of “unique- 
itis,” a serious barrier to understanding. By knowing one thing, 
Tudor England, deeply and intimately one may conclude not only 
that one’s insight is importantly unique but that England or the 
sixteenth century is importantly unique. By being unable to 
“master” more than one area, one may be led irrevocably into the 
conviction, supported by endless research, that this area is basic- 
ally different. History can thereby become merely a long series of 
unique people and events. The dry-land constants of history 
drown in a sea of variables. History becomes a collection of 
“only time’’s, “first time’’s, and “last time’’s populated with 
“great men” and “little men” who perform “never before’’s and 
“never since’’s. To be sure, everything and everyone is unique, 
but each is also like something else. History must show both, 
and to most students the constants may be more vital to wisdom 
than the “unique’’s. 

Since such variables are dominant in history as in no other 
social discipline, the historian logically reacts violently to the im- 
plication that his is a science of presenting constants and not an art 
of balancing variables. He believes that theories and principles 
should be left to the intellectual scavengers of historical fact, the 
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social scientists. He doubts that history is relevant to science, 
and that historical theory, which is precisely what economists, 
sociologists, and political scientists concern themselves with, is a 
matter for history classes. (The emphasis on “Interpretation” in 
the 1959 convention of the American Historical Association may 
be evidence again that some corner is being turned.) In the 
absence of any discussion of theory, history has often been in- 
fluenced by a variety of undiscussed and unanalyzed theories, 
notably history as man’s search for freedom or social equality, a 
search that may be more characteristic of the researcher than of his 
materials. By denying life to theory, history has often been domi- 
nated by theory’s ghost. 

Generalizations, which put bones into the flabby body of fact, 
are left largely to the less cautious sister disciplines, above all to 
sociologists, who philosophize about history and receive the credit 
and the blame for new and original thinking. Riesman, Whyte, 
and Mills may have a faulty historical base for their assumptions, 
but they are challenging. Without wishing to abandon the hard- 
won bulwarks of objective factual scholarship, I suggest that the 
discipline of history dig deeper foundations to avoid undermining, 
and extend the perimeter to avoid outflanking. 

The foundations should rest on some general principles of 
historical development, if necessary on the sounder of the theories 
proposed by the sister disciplines until we can refine them. Why 
must the curious turn to sociologists or political scientists for 
meaningful generalizations about man’s past? Why is the most 
compelling theory of history for half the world the theory of Marx? 
History can surely counter with more than the mysticism of a 
‘Toynbee, Niebuhr, or Berdyaev. 

To extend the perimeter I suggest that we encourage a wider 
study of man, particularly in the lower educational levels, where 
opinions crystallize. Parochialism, intellectually deplorable and 
politically disastrous, is strongest in the minds of the semi-edu- 
cated, whose concept of history was molded in grade school and 
baked hard in high school. This dangerous “little knowledge” 
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might be coped with by evincing greater scholarly interest in the 
training of school teachers, some of whose historical education 
stops on the semi-elementary high-school level; and scholars could 
show greater concern for textbooks, where the myths take root. 
Historians could also check their own thinking for evidences of an 
unsophisticated subconscious id, breaking through the super-ego 
of even the sophisticated professional, as with Bryce and his famous 
report on German atrocities, and countless sincere abuses of 
history in wartime. 

Instead of arguing that we must teach only what we know best, 
which is the history we were taught, Western history, and leaving 
the student to learn elsewhere or not at all what lies outside our 
specialties, we could teach what little we do know about the wide 
world and encourage the student to learn even more before he 
decides to concentrate in our specialties. In encouraging a wider 
study of history we could include the respectable knowledge of 
Asia and even the fragmentary knowledge of Africa. And we could 
encourage a wider study of social science, to provide an inkling of 
research in other fields pertinent to history but too often made 
remote by specialization. 

We could tolerate scholarly knowledge of our shrunken globe. 
Has not the world grown small enough to be studied? Scholarship 
can be redefined to permit general as well as specific statements 
of truth. Comparative history could become as respectable as 
comparative economics, comparative government, and compara- 
tive social anthropology. Toynbee’s insistence on civilizations, 
not nations, is a step toward the next level of generalization, the 
underlying unity of civilizations. Such a hole in the walls of con- 
ventional historical scholarship need not damage the structure but 
could allow some light to fall into the darker corners. I submit 
that without sacrifice of its scholarly integrity, the discipline of 
history can add to the urgent arguments for the unity of man. 





THE INFLUENCE OF PLANNING ON 
DEVELOPMENT: THE NIGERIAN 
EX PERIENCE* - 


BY SAYRE P. SCHATZ 


Mos: of the world’s economically underdeveloped countries, 
including more than seventy colonies, came up with development 
plans shortly after World War II. These plans have taken many 
forms, ranging from a high degree of centralization and govern- 
ment ownership to a modest attempt by government to direct its 
activities so as to complement and stimulate the expected activities 
of the private sector. The plans have envisaged various means of 
development, have been sketched vaguely or worked out thor- 
oughly, and have differed in many other respects. But they have 
in common an underlying belief that satisfactory economic growth 
requires positive government action. 

When we try to reach an appraisal of any efforts of this kind, 
one of the first questions that arises concerns what might be called 
the reality of the plans, that is, the extent to which the nature of 
economic development has actually been determined by any kind 
of coordinated planning. The degree to which planning has 
guided development, the factors accounting for the relationship 
between planning and development, and the significance of this 
relationship for economic growth are here examined with specific 
reference to pre-independence Nigeria. I believe, however, that 
the characteristics of planning discussed here are fairly common 
in Africa, and perhaps also in some of the other less developed 
areas of the world. 

* AutTHor’s Note—I wish to express my gratitude to my colleagues Lynn Turgeon 
and Deake Porter for their helpful comments, and to the Ford Foundation for a 


grant that enabled me to spend an enlightening year at the African Studies and 
Research Program of Boston University. 
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I 


Nigeria, consisting of,an area almost twice the size of Spain, was a 
British colony and protectorate until October 1960, when its long 
awaited independence became effective and it achieved the status 
of a sovereign state. Economic planning had been instituted fifteen 
years earlier. In 1945 the British Colonial Office requested its 
local colonial administrations to formulate and submit ten-year 
development plans, in order to help guide the allocation of 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds, and there ensued a 
“Ten Year Plan of Development and Welfare for Nigeria, 1946.” 
This was followed by a Revised Plan applicable to 1951-56, an 
interim plan for 1954-55, 1955-60 plans for the Federation as a 
whole and for each of the Regions, and subsequent revised plans.’ 

Because of these frequent changes it is necessary to simplify the 
analysis. Thus pre-independence Nigerian planning is here di- 
vided into two phases, 1946-55 and 1955-60, with the first phase 
described by reference to the situation in 1952. This is a good 


year to represent the 1946-55 span. It was several years beyond 
the initial difficulties involved in getting planning under way, 
and by 1952 the new arrangements set forth in the 1951 constitu- 


1 The chief sources of the material for this discussion of Nigerian planning, and 
also of the unattributed quotations, are the some dozen plans of the central and 
regional governments of Nigeria, the reports on the plans, and a wide range of other 
government documents and reports, both Nigerian and British. Those most fre- 
quently used here are as follows. For Nigeria, A Revised Plan of Development and 
Welfare for Nigeria, 1951-56 (Lagos 1951); Annual Report on the General Progress 
of Development and Welfare Schemes, published in Lagos for 1949-50 (1950), for 
1950-51 (1951), and for 1951-52 (1953); The Economic Programme of the Government 
of the Federation of Nigeria, 1955-60 (Lagos n.d.); National Economic Council, 
Economic Survey of Nigeria, 1959 (Lagos 1959). For Nigeria, Western Region, De- 
velopment of the Western Region of Nigeria, 1955-60 (Ibadan 1956). For Nigeria, 
Eastern Region, Outline of Development Plan, 1955-60 (Enugu 1955); Development 
Programme, 1958-62 (Enugu n.d.). For Nigeria, Northern Region, A Statement of 
Policy on the Development Finance Programme, 1955-60 (Kaduna 1955). For Great 
Britain, Colonial Office, Colonial Annual Reports: Nigeria, published in London for 
1947 (1949) and for 1952 (1954); An Economic Survey of the Colonial Territories, 
1951, vol. 3 (London 1952). See also United Kingdom, Information Transmitted to 
the Secretary General of the U.N. Concerning the Territory of Federation of Nigeria, 
for the Year 1958 (unpublished and undated U.N. document). 
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tion were fully operative, the preliminary elections and adminis- 
trative arrangements having been taken care of during 1951. 

The 1951-56 plan was essentially a series of “development 
schemes” devoted largely to “building up the standard basic social 
services and economic requirements in order to lay sound foun- 
dations for future progress.” In other words, the plan consisted 
of a number of projects intended to provide Nigeria with much 
needed social and economic overhead capital. It did not, however, 
cover all of the intended development activities of the Nigerian 
government. Asa matter of fact, the plan itself included, for the 
1951-56 planning period as a whole, something less than half of 
the total amount that the government intended to spend for de- 
velopment purposes. Thus more than half of the government out- 
lay explicitly earmarked for development went to a wide variety 
of schemes outside the plan. Beyond that, there were considerable 
expenditures “in the normal course of government activities” 
which were actually for development, although not classified as 
such. 

Since the plan covers only a fraction of planned development 
expenditures on the part of the government, let us turn to a more 
inclusive document, the central government budget for our refer- 
ence year 1952. The budget, however, was devised to promote 
strict accounting for and control over government expenditures, 
and not to facilitate economic analysis, and it presents formidable 
difficulties to one trying to get an overall picture of development 
activities. 

Thus there are marked differences between accounting (or 
listed) expenditures and actual expenditures in the body of the 
central government budget. A fairly large number of entries listed 
under the various headings are not actual expenditures at all—for 
example, payments to Renewals Funds (depreciation allowances), 
to Revenue Equalization Funds, to the Highways Capital Account, 
grants to the Regions and Native Authorities. These must be sub- 
tracted from the nominal figures to arrive at the actual outlays 
under each heading. Furthermore, a great many development 
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expenditures are not shown in the body of the budget, but can be 
found only by examining its various appendices; such expendi- 
tures include those from the various Renewals Funds and the Loan 
Funds and items like development loan expenditures chargeable 
to advances, pending reimbursement from loans authorized but 
not yet raised. Moreover, when one has all the appropriate ac- 
counts and made all the appropriate deductions, it is still not simply 
a matter of arithmetic to sum these up and get an economically 
meaningful account of development expenditures in various cate- 
gories. Many of the budget headings span several different kinds 
of expenditures, some for development and some for other pur- 
poses, and thus a painstaking examination of the detailed accounts 
under each heading is necessary if one is to classify these outlays 
according to economically rather than administratively appropriate 
categories. 

Once these difficulties are surmounted and an economically 
valid classification of all central government expenditures for 
development has been compiled, one must turn to the equally 
intricate task of analyzing the budgets of the regional and local 
governments. Their combined outlays, many of which were de- 
voted to development, were in 1952-53 about equal to those of the 
central government. Although the central government had a 
degree of control over the regional plans and did exercise its power 
to make changes in them, the regional budget makers to a con- 
siderable extent planned their expenditures independently of the 
development efforts at the center. 

Finally, to complete the picture of public development activities, 
one must turn to the records of a network of agencies and boards 
with funds for promoting economic growth but with functions that 
largely overlapped and were not always clearly defined. In 1952 
each Region had a Production Development Board and a Develop- 
ment Board; Lagos had a Colony Development Board; and the 
Southern Cameroons had its Cameroons Development Corporation. 
There were also a Colonial Development Corporation and such 
statutory corporations as those for the railways, for coal, and for 
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electricity, as well as a number of other agencies. The accounts 
of each of these present difficulties to the analyst; for example, in 
dealing with the Development Boards, a series of calculations to 
eliminate double counting is necessary, for much of the lending 
of these boards was to local govertiments and should not be counted 
as expenditures of both bodies. 

Thus Nigerian public development activities in 1952 were the 
responsibility of a wide assortment of governmental and quasi- 
governmental bodies, each with accounts of a kind to make it 
extremely difficult for anyone—planner or researcher—to piece 
together a clear overall picture of development activities. It is 
reasonable to say that planning can be regarded as coordinated 
when whatever projects and activities the government undertakes 
are chosen with a view to how well they relate to one another and 
to the government’s overall economic purposes, and when a com- 
parison, however rough, is made between the resources required 
by the planned projects and the resources available for them; such 
planning requires not ex post summarization and classification of 
development activities, but ex ante knowledge of and interrelating 
of these activities. With these criteria in mind, it can be seen 
how far Nigeria was, in the first postwar decade, from anything 
like coordinated planning. On the contrary, the various programs 
were undertaken largely in order to tackle specific problems or 
reach specific targets, and without serious attention either to the 
relation of the projects to one another and to overall economic 
goals, or to resource, requirements and availabilities. 

A new phase in Nigerian planning may be said to have begun in 
1956, when the 1955-60 economic programs appeared. Partially 
in response to the influential report of an International Bank 
economic mission to Nigeria,’ considerable improvements were 
then made in the administration and coordination of economic 
development activities. The new economic programs of the 
Federal and the Western Region governments were much clearer, 


2See International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, The Economic 
Development of Nigeria (Baltimore 1955). 
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more coherent, and more inclusive than anything that had ap- 
peared before. The Production Development Boards and Develop- 
ment Boards in each Region were reorganized, and their functions 
and responsibilities were more clearly defined and differentiated, 
with the result that overlapping was reduced. A number of other 
improvements, many recommended by the International Bank, 
were adopted. For example, the Northern and Eastern regional 
governments introduced improvements in their budgetary pro- 
cedures, and for the first time divided their outlays into recurrent 
and capital expenditures (1957-58 in the Northern Region and 
1959-60 in the Eastern), and the Western Region consolidated 
functions that had previously been carried out by various subordi- 
nate divisions of the Ministry of Finance (the Economic Planning 
Division and the Statistics Division) in a newly established Minis- 
try of Economic Planning. 

Unfortunately, however, the improvements in the coordination 
of planning introduced after 1956 were significantly. offset. In the 
first place, the very process of reorganizing the administrative struc- 
ture was unsettling, for there was much administrative reshuffling. 
Second, and much more damaging to improved integration of eco- 
nomic planning, a major political development, regionalization, 
occurred at about the same time that the International Bank recom- 
mendations were being studied. Nigeria thereby became a Federa- 
tion with four autonomous Regions (counting the Southern 
Cameroons), and thus the one development program was replaced 
by five—those of the Federal government, the Southern Cam- 
eroons, and the Eastern, Western, and Northern Regions. Previ- 
ously, despite the patchwork nature of the planning and despite 
the fact that the Regions had an important voice in formulating 
the 1951-56 plan, it had been emphasized that the outcome 
would be “a Nigerian plan,” and the central government, as has 
been mentioned, had the right to make alterations in the proposals 
of the Regions. Now, however, each Region became autonomous 
with respect to its development program. 

To be sure, it was explicitly recognized that “to plan effectively 
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in the Federal sphere of responsibility clearly necessitates coordi- 
nation with Regional! Governments at all levels.” Three “main 
channels” were relied on to achieve this coordination: first, ad hoc 
consultation between ministries dealing with similar subjects; 
second, conferences convened to discuss specific topics (such as 
civil aviation); third, and most important, the National Economic 
Council. The latter was intended to provide a “forum” where the 
various governments could discuss development policies influenc- 
ing one another’s constitutional spheres and common economic 
problems. It was to meet twice a year, its members being twenty 
high officials (four ministers each from the Federal government 
and the Western, Eastern, and Northern Regions, two members of 
the Southern Cameroons Executive Council, the Governor of the 
Central Bank of Nigeria, and the Governor-General of Nigeria). 
But unfortunately these means of coordination were entirely 
inadequate. Ad hoc consultations and conferences on particular 
topics cannot serve to coordinate different economic plans. Nor 
can the National Economic Council, with its semiannual meetings 
of officials who are busy with many other affairs. An encouraging 
development was the Council’s establishment in 1958 of a Joint 
Planning Committee, intended to “advise on the formulation of 
development plans and on other matters referred to it by the 
Council.” This committee has completed an economic survey, 
and may eventually become the nucleus of a more effective plan- 
ning body. Even so, not much was accomplished in increasing 
the degree of coordination in economic planning. ' After 1955 as 
well as before, Nigeria’s planning was patchwork rather than 
coordinated.® : 


II 


Analysis of economic planning requires knowledge not only of 
what the plans are, but also of the degree to which they govern 


8 This judgment is corroborated in a recent issue of the journal West Africa, 
December 26, 1959, p. 1125: “economic planning . . . now scarcely exists at the 
Federal level.” 
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actual developments. Plan and actuality will inevitably diverge to 
some degree. Even economic planners who have the benefit of 
extensive experience and abundant economic data cannot have 
perfect foresight. Unexpected developments are inevitable, and 
plans specified in advance cannot be followed exactly. As Pro- 
fessor Lynn Turgeon has pointed out, even the Soviet Union 
shows considerable flexibility with respect to its long-term plans 
(those of five and seven years), though the annual plans are com- 
paratively rigid; moreover, in recent years the Soviet plans have 
tended to state goals in terms of a range (particularly in agri- 
culture), and have eliminated some of the more detailed targets. 
Nevertheless, it is important to investigate the degree to which 
planning determines what economic developments will transpire. 
For Nigeria, then, let us examine first the pace of development, 
planned and actual, and then the extent to which actual develop- 
ment was directed by the plans. 

As for the pace of development, accomplishments fell far short 
of the plans. The ten-year plan for 1946-56 budgeted total ex- 
penditures of £55 million. By the halfway mark, actual expendi- 
tures were approximately {21 million, but in real terms they were 
much smaller. According to the British Colonial Office, the origi- 
nal plan for £55 million would have cost {go million to implement 
at the 1951 price level—that is, the price level had risen by nearly 
65 percent. If we regard all expenditures up to 1951 as subject 
to this 65 percent rise in the price level, the real expenditures at 
the halfway mark were only about 23 percent of the planned ex- 
penditures for the ten-year period; actually, of course, the 


expenditures in the first years should be deflated by a lower price __ 


level, but no figures are available for such a calculation, and be- 
sides, the degree of exaggeration is not great, because the rate of 
expenditure picked up considerably in the later years. It should 
be recognized that under-expenditure of this nature does not 
represent a saving resulting from unexpected efficiency, although 
official documents euphemistical!y labeled it “saving.” It simply 
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indicates that a large number of projects included in the plan 
were not undertaken. 

The plan that went into effect in 1951 was considerably reduced 
in scope, although the extent of the cutback was not easily appar- 
ent. Expenditures of some £34 million were budgeted for 1951- 
56, and thus for the ten-year period the goal for total expenditure 
remained at the original £55 million level. In real terms, however, 
with regard for the 1951 price level, the planned expenditures for 
1951-56 were only about 38 percent of the total originally planned, 
and this, combined with the 23 percent of the first period, means 
expenditures for the entire decade of about three-fifths of the sum 
provided in the original ten-year plan. Actually, the downward 
revision was even greater than this indicates. The price level 
continued to rise, and the planners were surely aware that this 
would occur. Moreover, by 1951 it was fully expected that actual 
undertakings and therefore expenditures would fall short of those 
planned. 

The practice of under-expenditure continued into the 1955-60 
planning period. During this five-year period the Federal govern- 
ment alone planned to spend £91 million, but over the first three 
fiscal years its actual expenditures were {23 million, or only 25 
percent (instead of the pro rata 60 percent) of those planned for 
the period. While the program gained considerable momentum 
during fiscal 1958-59, in January 1960 it was estimated that actual 
expenditures during fiscal 1959-60 would fall £10 million (about 
22 percent) short of expenditures budgeted at the beginning of the 
year.* 

Thus a pattern of under-expenditure, which tended to express 
itself chiefly in technical departments and in construction (“public 
works extraordinary’’), was established at an early stage, and con- 
tinued through the 1951-56 and 1955-60 plans. Under-expendi- 
ture was so regular that it came to be counted on in discussions 
of the budget. For example, in discussing a gap between planned 


4 West Africa, January 30, 1960, p. 115. 
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capital expenditures for 1955-62 and expected revenues, the Joint 
Planning Committee pointed out that this gap would be somewhat 
offset by the fact that “some unforeseen delays inevitably attend 
the completion of a programme this size.” 

A systematic survey of the extent to which actual undertakings 
followed or diverged from those planned would be a formidable 
task, and consequently I shall present here merely conclusions 
derived from unsystematic observation. The following example, 
selected because the necessary data were conveniently available, 
is typical. The Northern Region Accountant General's report 
for 1955 shows that Region’s budgeted and actual capital expendi- 
tures project by project. It reveals that more than half of the 
planned projects for which funds were actually voted at the 
beginning of the fiscal year were not undertaken at all. On the 
other hand, a large number of projects for which no funds had 
been voted, and which one must therefore suspect had not been 
planned by the authorities responsible for the economic program 
and the budget, were initiated. 

In general, developments frequently struck off in independent 
directions. What was planned and what was done often bore no 
discernible relation to each other. A comment in the Western 
Region’s economic program for 1955-60 has quite general appli- 
cability: “development in the Region since 1952 has not been 
confined to that which was contained in the revised Plan of De- 
velopment for 1951-56 . . . the tempo of economic activities as 
well as its direction has in fact been dictated by the policy papers 
on specific development programmes which have been tabled in 
the Regional Legislature from time to time by the Government 
of the Region.” 

Some light on the degree to which the plans determined actuality 
is shed by the ever increasing emphasis on the need for flexibility 
(“flexibility is a prime necessity for a practical plan, even though 
planning and flexibility are to some extent mutually antagonistic’). 
The term “planning” was dropped and replaced by the less definite 
word “programming.” The plans themselves (of the Northern 
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and Eastern Regions and to some extent of the Federal govern- 
ment) became less definite. A real economic program for 1955-60 
was produced by the Western Region. For this period the Federal 
government also published a coherent economic program, but it 
put considerable stress on the need for flexibility (‘‘the first step 
toward flexibility is avoidance of overmuch detailed planning’) 
and therefore presented details on planned expenditures for only 
one year. The Northern Region published merely “A Statement 
of Policy” on its development plans for 1955-60; this was revised 
in 1958 and tentative projections were made to 1962. The Eastern 
Region published, for 1955-60, an “Outline of Development 
Plan,” but “owing to financial stringency” the government found 
it was not possible ‘‘to see far enough ahead to set out a definite 
Programme” for most of its intended development activities. The 
less explicit the plan, the greater, of course, is the flexibility 
allowed. However, the ultimate in flexibility would be achieved 
if no plan were formulated at all. 

In general, it seems justifiable to conclude that the plans gov- 
erned actual developments to a much smaller degree than one 
would suppose from a superficial reading of Nigerian materials. 
Again it may be worth stressing that even the Soviet Union found 
during its first decade that its attempts at planning were rather 
ineffective, except for Goelro, the electric-power plan started in 
1921. Several tentative plans were drawn up during the 1920s 
which were in general non-operational. The difficulties in Soviet 
planning were reflected in a basic ideological controversy between 
those who supported a genetic approach to planning (involving 
largely a forecast of developments) and those who supported a 
teleological approach (involving more purposeful shaping of the 
economy). Even under the five-year plans inaugurated in 1928 
there were many shortcomings in the planning process, and com 
parisons of targets and achievements were spotty during the early 
years. But granting all the intrinsic difficulties, the conclusion 
seems inescapable that in Nigeria, governmental development 
activities were guided hardly at all by any coordinated plan. The 
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formulation of the plans was carried out on a patchwork basis, 
and the plans themselves had only a limited effect in determining 
what developments in fact took place. 

For this there are several reasons. First of all, the Nigerian 
colonial administration was ill prepared to undertake the difficult 
task of setting up a ten-year development plan. It was acutely 
shorthanded as a result of the war, Jacking both technical and 
administrative personnel. Moreover, colonial officials, though 
accustomed to dealing with a broad range of colonial problems, 
were not equipped with the kind of specialized knowledge required 
for detailed economic planning; they were generally specialists in 
colonial affairs rather than in any specific technical fields. For 
detailed planning they tended to rely on the senior members of the 
technical departments, who in turn tended to ‘‘deal with problems 
not as a part of a common endeavour but as each department's 
own separate sphere of activity.” 5 Consequently, in Nigeria, the 
colonial administrators developed a plan that was simply a sum- 
mary of some twenty-four schemes “designed to extend the work 
of the existing Government Departments.” 

There were a host of other difficulties in attempting to plan in 
a territory as economically underdeveloped as Nigeria. Besides 
the shortage of qualified personnel, both expatriate and Nigerian, 
there was a scarcity of capital goods (due partly tu the high priority 
that Britain and other economically advanced countries assigned 
themselves in allocating the limited supply during the first post- 
war decade), even though Nigeria was able and willing to pay for 
such imports. There was also an all-round lack of statistical data 
and basic information about the economy. Furthermore, new 
needs and possibilities inevitably arose that one could not reason- 
ably expect the planners to foresee. 

Finally, in Nigeria the relationship between government and 
business played a fundamental role in accounting for the nature 
of planning. This relationship had two chief facets. First, al- 
though the division is not inviolable, government’s economic role 


5 Barba Niculescu, Colonial Planning: A Comparative Study (London 1958) p. 39. 
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was chiefly one of providing overhead capital (the infra-structure), 
while the role of private enterprise was to develop and carry on 
what may be called the directly productive activities. Second, 
rather than trying by persuasion, inducement, and pressure on 
private enterprise to direct the overall development of the economy 
(as des:ribed, for example, in Tinbergen’s discussion of “general 
programming”), the government left control over the nature and 
rate of economic development largely to private investment de- 
cisions. 

This delimitation of the government role encouraged the patch- 
work approach to development. Since Nigeria intended to let 
the economy grow according to the impulses of private initiative, 
rather than attempting to direct private enterprise into some 
desired pattern, there would seem to have been no point in under- 
taking the arduous task of coordinated planning. Moreover, given 
this kind of private-enterprise-directed development, it would have 
been very difficult to trace with any accuracy the specific ramifi- 
cations of a particular government activity. The government ad- 
mitted that it did not try; as expressed in Development of the 
Western Region (p. 12), “no attempt has been made to assess the 
net effects” of the ““Government’s development programme on the 
private sector of the economy.”” When the effects of a government 
undertaking are not known, an alteration in the government pro- 
gram simply causes an unknown change in an undetermined eco- 
nomic effect. In such circumstances any costs entailed in patch- 
work planning, any wastes or opportunities forgone, are difficult 
to see, much less to appraise, and thus a possible reason for dis- 
carding piecemeal planning is obscured. 


III 


While Nigeria has accomplished some respectable measure of eco- 
nomic development, the uncoordinated nature of its planning has 
entailed serious, if not always obvious, costs. One result of the 
failure to view the economy as a whole, and to make at least a 
rough comparison between resources available and those called 
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for by the plans, was a diversion of the time, energy, and attention 
of the economic decision-makers from useful to fruitless tasks. 
“Development programming,” it has been said, “is a method of 
choice among many possible actions or combinations of actions,” 
but in African countries it has often been the case that “not enough 
actual projects have been prepared or thought about . . . to involve 
a complicated or agonizing choice.” ® This evidently was the situa- 
tion in Nigeria, whose planners, instead of drawing up unrealizable 
programs, should have formulated their economic goals to conform 
with the possible and feasible. The insistence on drawing up plans 
calling for more resources of certain kinds than the economy could 
supply was true particularly in the construction field; there was 
such a single-minded insistence on public works and other con- 
struction that it seems as if this was the very meaning of develop- 
ment to the planners. This concentration on works programs 
continued throughout the pre-independence planning period, al- 
though it was surely realized after the first couple of years that the 
equipment and the qualified and skilled construction personnel 
necessary to carry out all the programs would not be available. 
Because the planners spent so much time planning what they 
would do with resources that were not available, they failed to take 
stock of those that were, and to consider how to make use of them. 
For example, Nigerian funds, earmarked for unachievable projects, 
were kept in the form of low-interest sterling balances in London. 
This meant that capital-poor Nigeria was lending capital at very 
low interest rates to Britain, and also that Nigeria was wasting 
away its capital assets as inflation decreased the value of sterling. 
Without regard for the controversy that this has generated, the 
point here is that the planners should have at least investigated 
the possibility that these funds could have been put to better short- 
run or medium-run use, within the limitations imposed by the 
United Kingdom's unwillingness or inability to supply certain 
6 United Nations, Economic Commission for Africa, Problems Concerning Tech- 


niques of Development Programming in African Countries (prepared by Hans W. 
Singer), E/CN, 14/42/Add 1, 18 December 1959, p. 11. 
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goods. They might have been used, for example, to recruit execu- 
tive, technical, and engineering personnel, the shortage of which 
constituted perhaps the most serious bottleneck in Nigerian de- 
velopment. ‘That the personnel problem might not have been 
insoluble is indicated by the fact that in recent years “the problem 
of finding staff, especially technicians [has] been met to a great 
extent by the recent increase in remuneration for engineering staff 
engaged on contract.” 

Nigeria has also had plenty of underemployed labor more than 
willing to work for wages, and vast areas of uncultivated arable 
land. But the piecemeal planning approach did not conduce to 
an investigation of ways of setting these resources to productive 
use. To a limited extent such resources were utilized by com- 
munity development programs. Roads, schools, water tanks, dis- 
pensaries, maternity homes, leper villages, markets, and other 
capital projects were constructed with labor and other resources 
that would otherwise not have been set to work.?’ Nevertheless, as 
I have tried to point out elsewhere,’ community development 
programs, although admirable, have grave limitations from an 
economic point of view. Their instigators are interested primarily 
in the social effects, the economic results being almost incidental. 
Community development in no sense represents a systematic at- 
tempt to make good economic use of underutilized resources. 

If attention had been focused on making use of available land, 
labor, and funds it might have been possible to employ these for 
the development of plantations. For many crops, plantation pro- 
duction is substantially superior to peasant production, and it is 
obviously decidedly better than not using resources at all. It is 
likely that such plantations could have been established without 
great reliance on difficult-to-obtain capital equipment. The newly 
employed workers would of course have demanded additional 

TI. C. Jackson, Advance in Africa (London 1956) pp. 23-24 and 49-55. See also 


Peter du Sautoy, Community Development in Ghana (London 1958). 
8 Sayre P. Schatz, “Underutilized Resources, ‘Directed Demand,’ and Deficit Financ- 


ing: Illustrated by Reference to Nigeria,” in Quarterly Journal of Economics (Sep- 
tember 1959). 
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consumer-goods imports and local foodstuffs. The additional im- 
ports could have been purchased by drawing on the large and 
growing sterling balances *°—a use of the funds comparable to what 
Norman S. Buchanan has called “grubstaking”—and the demand 
for locally produced foodstuffs, though it would surely have caused 
some shortages, according to much testimony would have been 
successful in increasing the marketed output of such goods. 

A number of other costs are probably entailed in uncoordinated 
planning. While I am not yet confident of the weight or the 
validity of the points that follow, I believe they are worth con- 
sidering. 

It is said that underutilized labor can be successfully set in 
motion to construct capital, for example via community develop- 
ment projects, only when “‘a sense of zeal and selflessness” can be 
built up; 1° and that economic development would benefit from 
the existence of “governments which can stimulate and mobilize 
the energy of the people.” * In Nigeria, however, the lack of 
definite plans, of concrete and meaningful goals for the economy 
and the people, has handicapped the government's ability to gener- 
ate this enthusiasm and momentum. 

Uncoordinated planning can be costly also in terms of lost op- 
portunities for obtaining capital funds. According to a United 
Nations document on planning in Africa, “There is no doubt that 
a country’s chances to attract foreign resources is increased by the 
existence of [a] plausible and realistic programme providing evi- 
dence that a government knows what it wants to do and why it is 
doing it.” Domestic private investment, too, might be increased. 
The existence of a realistic plan, with the consequent increase in 
information available to the potential investor, “makes it that 
much likelier that he will take the risk [of investing,] and also that 

*P. T. Bauer, West African Trade (Cambridge, Eng., 1954) pp. 329-31, states that 
consumer-goods imports were available. 

10 David Apter, “Nationalism, Government and Economic Growth,” in Economic 
Development and Cultural Change (January 1959) p. 132. 


11 Henry Collins, “Economic Problems in British West Africa,” in B. Davidson and 
A. Ademola, eds., The New West Africa (London 1953) p. 128. 
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his investment will be of the right kind when he decides to risk 
i.” 

There have been criticisms that, in some Nigerian government 
projects, supply was not well integrated with demand, with the 
result that an insufficient or an excess quantity of essential utili- 
ties hindered the development program. Thus Nigeria has been 
criticized for an “apparent lack of an integrated fuel and power 
plan that fits into the overall economic development of the coun- 
try.” 13 And British colonial planning in general has been charged 
with tending to result in “incomplete utilisation [of government 
projects] through inadequate analyses on the demand side.” 1 

Another costly consequence of piecemeal planning was the 
sudden, disjointed revisions of the plans that were sometimes made 
necessary by the initial inadequacies. For example, the early 
planning failed to reckon on the quite substantial recurrent costs 
of maintaining and operating social-service facilities constructed 
under the plans. In Africa such recurrent costs are substantial, 
as is shown by Ghana’s experience. Ghana’s first development- 
plan experience indicates the following ratios of annual recurrent 
costs to capital costs: secondary schools 1/8; teacher-training col- 
leges 1/4.8; technical education 1/3.5; hospitals 1/3.7; leprosarium 
1/2.6; nurses training college 1/1.8; typical health center 1/1.4.%5 
In Nigeria the cumulative increase of such costs caused in the 
1951-56 plan an abrupt shift of emphasis toward economic projects 
expected to produce the tax revenues needed to pay for desirable 
social services. Development expenditures then had to be arbi- 
trarily limited to investments that promised an early financial 
return, sufficient at least to cover expenses, including service 
charges on loans, and this ruled out some projects that might have 


12 United Nations (cited above, note 6) pp. 19, 20. 

18 David E. Carney, Public Agencies and Economic Development in British West 
Africa, Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1958, p. 213. 

14 Douglas Dosser, “The Formulation of Development Plans in the British Colo- 
nies,” in Economic Journal (June 1959) p. 256. 

15 Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Economic Survey of Africa South of the 
Sahara, vol. 1, preliminary paper of Center for International Studies (1958) p. 179. 
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been of greater benefit to the development of the country as a 
whole. 

In short, the costs, especially in terms of opportunities forgone, 
of Nigeria’s rather haphazard approach to economic development 
were significant. There is no doubt that in Nigeria, as in other 
underdeveloped countries, planners are confronted with formid- 
able difficulties. It can scarcely be expected that a task so huge 
as the quick transformation of a primitive economy can be accom- 
plished with blueprint precision. And it should not be over- 
looked that despite any shortcomings, the Nigerian economy has 
achieved a fair measure of growth. Nevertheless it seems clear 
that the pre-independence goals could have been reached more 
quickly and more effectively if the planners had achieved at least 
a rough coordination of their efforts. 





HOMES AND “A FEW WELL PLACED 
FRUIT TREES”: AN OBJECT LESSON 
IN FEDERAL HOUSING 


BY ROY LUBOVE 


ee country’s deeply rooted hostility to public housing has been 
shaken twice—once as a consequence of war and once as a result of 
depression. Most of us realize that such New Deal agencies as the 
Housing Division of the Public Works Administration and the 
United States Housing Authority launched an elaborate slum- 
clearance and low-income-housing program. Simultaneously, the 
shock of depression enabled reformers to inaugurate a federal 
community program. The Division of Subsistence Homesteads 
in the Department of the Interior and the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration built more than sixty farm villages and 
communities. These were taken over in 1935 by the Resettlement 
Administration, which not only sponsored many more villages 
but three greenbelt communities as well. 

The New Deal achievements, regrettably, have virtually obliter- 
ated the memory of an earlier federal housing adventure. It is 
usually forgotten that the mobilization program of the government 
during World War I included a short-lived but significant experi- 
ment in “public” housing. Like the depression, the First World 
War drainatized the close relationship between housing and the 
general welfare. In both cases a national emergency forced the 
federal government to intervene in the housing market in order 
to nurture the health, comfort, and productivity of the nation’s 
workers. And like many New Deal “housers,” the men who 
formulated the country’s first public housing program were imbued 
with an idealism that interpreted the government homes and vil- 
lages as constituting first steps toward a new age of social 


reconstruction. 
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During World War I the federal government, operating through 
the United States Shipping Board’s Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and the Department of Labor’s United States Housing Corpora- 
tion, built, sponsored, or controlled thousands of dwelling units 
for the benefit of war workers. The excellent quality of much of 
this government housing aroused the enthusiasm of contemporary 
architects, planners, civil reformers, and professional “housers.” 
In their opinion, “a great beginning—indeed, an unprecedented 
beginning—was made in dealing with a national problem of 
enormous importance.” 1 As a by-product of the war effort the 
federal government established enviable standards for working- 
class housing, presented the country with an object lesson in the 
potentialities of town planning, and launched a national debate 
on the proper relationship between government and the housing 
problem. In the light of widespread criticism of our contemporary 
public housing program, it may be profitable to review a govern- 
ment housing effort that, in Lewis Mumford’s words, “set a new 
standard in community development” for the United States. 


I 


In World War I, as so often in the past, Americans turned to Eng- 
land for guidance in solving their social problems. The English, 
struggling against Germany since 1914, had adapted their experi- 
ence with the garden city and suburb to wartime needs. Dis- 
covering very quickly that their war-production program was 
being hampered by labor turnover and inefficiency caused by a 
shortage of workers’ dwellings, the English embarked on an elabo- 
rate community-building program. As the American architect 
Clarence S. Stein explained, “Britain had discovered that to get 
the utmost out of the brawn and brain of her workers she must 
conserve their health and happiness by giving them proper living 
conditions”; the British experience proved, “as never before, that 
the economic strength of a nation depends less on its material 

1 Sylvester Baxter, “The Future of Industrial Housing,” in Architectural Record, 
vol. 45 (1919) P- 567. 
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resources than upon the physical and moral well-being of its 
workers.” ? 

Charles Harris Whitaker, editor of the Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects, was the man most responsible for acquaint- 
ing Americans with the war-housing efforts of the British. He sent 
the distinguished architect Frederick L. Ackerman to England in 
1917 to report on housing developments there, and generally 
opened the pages of the Journal to war-housing commentary. 
Whitaker emphasized three features of English housing policy.* 
First, except when “dire” emergency compelled “temporary ex- 
pedients,” the English were building permanent homes and com- 
munities, which could be incorporated into a program of peace- 
time economic reconstruction. Next, Whitaker agreed with Clar- 
ence Stein that the war proved “the full meaning of the house as 
a factor in national preservation”; as American housing reformers 
had argued for many years, squalid and unsanitary housing re- 
sulted in disease and personal demoralization, and military pro- 
duction, too, suffered when workers were herded into disease- 
breeding, overcrowded flats and tenements. Finally, Whitaker 
saw in the British war towns an object lesson in the virtues of 
town planning; the English, he explained, “did not treat the house 
as an isolated factor,” but conceived it in relation to the aesthetic, 
physical, and social needs of the entire community. 

Ackerman was especially impressed by this community or large- 
scale planning factor in British war-housing: “One thing strikes 
the observer forcibly in practically all of the larger operations 
conducted by the Government. These communities are complete. 
They are laid out along the latest ideas of housing and town 
planning. They contain, beyond the cottages . . . dining-halls, 
recreation buildings, clubs, institutes, schools, playgrounds, 


2Ciarence S. Stein, “Housing and Reconstruction,” in Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects, vol. 6 (1918) p. 469. 

8 Charles H. Whitaker, “What is a House?” in Charles H. Whitaker, ed., The 
Housing Problem in War and Peace (Washington 1918) pp. 3-5. On Whitaker's 
pivotal role in bringing English war-housing to the attention of Americans see also 
Edith Elmer Wood, Recent Trends in American Housing (New York 1931) p. 66. 
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churches, hospitals, stores, markets, and they are provided with 
excellent roads with curbs, sidewalks, fences, hedges, and, in many 
cases, trees have already been planted.” * 

But though the design and quality of American government 
housing were greatly influenced by British practice, the United 
States did not embark on a housing program simply because men 
like Ackerman or Whitaker had convinced Congress that British 
war-housing was worthy of emulation as an abstract ideal. What- 
ever England had done, the United States would probably have 
been forced by circumstances into a housing program of its own. 
Even before 1917 this country confronted the same problems of 
labor turnover, discontent, and inefficiency which had forced 
England to build model homes and communities for its workers. 
And the war itself severely curtailed residential home construc- 
tion. Builders could not obtain materials. Labor and capital were 
scarce and costly. War inflation made home-building too risky a 
venture. Builders assumed that after the war, when construction 
costs and housing demand leveled off, they would be burdened 
with a supply of unmarketable homes. They feared that they 
would not be able to compete with postwar housing built at lower 
prices and in a normal market, in which demand could not be 
expected to concentrate so heavily in shipbuilding and armaments 
centers, where the wartime shortage of housing was greatest. The 
occasional efforts of chambers of commerce and shipbuilding com- 
panies to stimulate home construction after 1916 were inadequate. 
By the following year it was apparent that the housing famine was 
seriously obstructing the war effort, causing factories and shipyards 
to operate at reduced capacity. 

As was later noted by the United States Housing Corpo- 
ration, in a 1920 Report (vol. 1, pp. 2-6 passim): “Not only 
was the available quantity of housing grossly inadequate but 
the quality of such housing as was available was also inade. 
quate. Crowded and insanitary housing was responsible not 
only for a heavy labor turnover but also for inefficiency and 


4 Frederick L. Ackerman, “What is a House?” in Whitaker, ed., op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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discontent on the part of those operatives who, attracted by 
high wages, put up with unwholesome conditions and remained 
on the job.” The president of a corporation manufacturing tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers in Bath, Maine, complained in January 1918 
that men “come here, apply for work, and then leave because of 
their inability to secure suitable homes for their families or even 
for themselves.” An executive of the American Can Company 
(New Jersey), temporarily manufacturing shrapnel, noted that 
production was below capacity because of the “variation and short- 
age of labor’; four hundred new houses in the vicinity of the plant 
were needed immediately. Similarly, the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany reported in April 1918 that the plant lacked 5,865 men, at 
least two-thirds of whom had to be skilled mechanics, “who would 
practically refuse to work at Bethlehem under present living con- 
ditions.” In short, one could not visit a city “of any considerable 
manufacturing importance . . . without realizing that employers 
and municipal authorities are at their wits’ end to provide enough 
clean places to sleep for workers in the factories.” 

The 1917-18 housing shortage resulted in an orgy of rent profit- 
eering.© The mayor of Waterbury, Connecticut, complained be- 
fore a state-appointed Rent Increase Commission that in some cases 
landlords had raised rents from $9 to $30 a month. In Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, landlords rented single rooms for three-men 
occupancy at $12 a week. James Ford, manager of the Homes 
Registration and Information Division of the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation, observed that owners sometimes obtained greater 
rentals than the exchange value of their property; in Bath, Maine, 
for example, an owner received a gross annual rental of $4,600 
from a property for which he had paid only $3,000. Rent in- 
creases of 50 percent, Ford continued, “are very common in some 
of our most crowded industrial cities.” 


5 See “Rent Profiteering in Waterbury,” in Housing Betterment, vol. 7 (February 
1918) p. 14; “Shelter for Workers and Profiteering,” in Survey, vol. 40 (1918) p. 434; 
James Ford, “Rent Profiteering,” in National Conference on Housing, Proceedings 


(New York 1918) p. 128. 
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It was apparent that only the federal government, whose pro- 
curement orders had caused the housing famine, could relieve it. 
Yet despite the obvious necessity for federal intervention, it took 
almost a year after the United States entered the war in April 
1917 to get the program started. The glacial slowness in launch- 
ing a housing program represented one of the major administra- 
tive bungles of World War I, considering its consequences for war 
production. War or no war, federal authorities apparently did 
not intend to be pushed into so radical an innovation as federal 
housing. 

In the summer of 1916 a Council of National Defense had been 
created to coordinate the preparedness program. The Advisory 
Commission to the Council included Samuel Gompers, who ap- 
pointed a committee on labor in April 1917. The labor com- 
mittee, in turn, included a housing section, whose chairman was 
Philip Hiss, New York architect. After an investigation of hous- 
ing conditions in the summer of 1917, Hiss demanded immediate 
action. His report of September reached the Council of National 
Defense, which requested its Advisory Commission to explore the 
subject further. After several days of hearings in early October, 
the Commission recommended that the War Industries Board 
allocate its orders with a view to the housing problem, and that 
the Council of National Defense appoint still another investigating 
committee. Accepting this advice, the Council appointed a com- 
mittee headed by Otto M. Ejidlitz, New York civil engineer, 
builder, and housing reformer. At the end of October the Eidlitz 
committee reported that the housing shortage was “sufficiently 
extensive to menace the quick production of ships and war 
materials,” thus justifying federal action. The only immediate 
result of this report, however, was that Secretary of War Baker 
appointed Eidlitz to confer on housing problems with represen- 
tatives of the War, Navy, and Labor Departments. On his own 
initiative Eidlitz, in December 1917, began to gather personnel 
for the anticipated federal housing program. By January 1918, 
when President Wilson established a War Labor Administration 
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in the Department of Labor, Eidlitz had created the nucleus for 
its Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation. 

Finally, in March 1918, after many months of delay and pro- 
crastination, Congress enacted the necessary housing legislation. 
On March 1 it appropriated $50 million to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation (EFC) of the United States Shipping Board (a sum 
later increased by $25 million), and another $20 million was ap- 
propriated to improve transportation facilities to and from ship- 
yards. Not until June, however, did Congress approve the sum 
of $60 million for the Bureau of Industrial Housing (later in- 
creased by $40 million). The EFC (which the Eidlitz group had 
been advising on housing problems since January) adopted a policy 
of control rather than direct construction—lending funds to ship- 
building companies, which usually established subsidiary real- 
estate corporations. But its controls over design, rental, and man- 
agement policy were so complete that for all practical purposes the 
shipbuilding companies were government agents. The Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Industrial Housing, which operated 
through the subsidiary United States Housing Corporation 
(USHC), found it more convenient to build directly. 

Because of their limited funds and the need for haste, both the 
EFC and the USHC turned to new housing construction only as 
a last resort. Wherever possible, both agencies improved trans- 
portation facilities within and between cities, to enable workers 
to take maximum advantage of existing housing facilities. In 
cooperation with local and state councils of national defense, the 
USHC encouraged the formation of local home-registration serv- 
ices, through citizens’ committees that acted as central information 
bureaus on the quality and amount of existing housing. Only in 
cases where the EFC and the USHC were convinced that improved | 
transportation facilities could not supply the need, that existing 
housing was inadequate even if filled to capacity, and that war- 
housing in a particular locality was essential to the war effort would 
they consent to government-financed housing. 

Ultimately the EFC spent a total of $12 million on transpor- 
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tation, and made loans of almost $70 million to shipbuilding com- 
panies for housing. Under its auspices 9,185 dwelling units were 
built for families, 7,564 for single men in dormitories or boarding 
houses. The USHC provided for an estimated 126,000 workers 
through its transportation and home-registration activities. It 
spent a little more than $52 million on 55 projects (27 of them 
were completed), which accommodated 5,998 families and 7,181 
single men. Altogether the two agencies, during 1918~19, provided 
for the housing needs of an estimated 360,000 workers and their 
families, of whom the majority, 184,000, were served by transpor- 
tation improvements rather than by new housing.* Both agencies 
concentrated their efforts in the shipbuilding and manufacturing 
centers of New England and the middle and southern Atlantic 


states. 


II 


Apart from the immediate accommodation of war workers, the 
significance of the federal war-housing program was threefold. 


For one thing, the federal government, for the first time in 
American history, accepted responsibility for maintaining the 
standards and supply of working-class housing, thus establishing a 
precedent for the more elaborate and continuous federal housing 
program of the 1930s. More importantly, the construction and 
sanitary standards, the aesthetic and social ideals, that guided the 
program resulted in housing contrasting sharply to the ordinary 
working-class accommodations provided by the speculative com- 
mercial builder; moreover, the architectural and planning directors 
of the two housing agencies regarded the individual house as part 
of a total community, thus contributing to the development of city 
planning in this country. Finally, the federal housing program 
sparked a debate on the role of government in housing which, if 
not productive of immediate results, was productive of ideas. 


6 The financial transactions and the accommodations provided by the two agencies 
are summarized in Miles L. Colean, Housing for Defense: A Review of the Role of 
Housing in Relation to America’s Defense and a Program for Action (New York 


1940) pp. 12, 14, 23, 24, 26. 
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It is not surprising that the EFC and USHC stressed a high level 
of housing design and community planning. In both agencies 
key administrative posts were occupied by leading architects and 
planners, men impressed with both the English war-housing per- 
formance and the garden-city program on which it was based. The 
general manager of the USHC was Burt L. Fenner, an architect 
associated with the famous firm of McKim, Mead and White. 
Fenner later admitted to a hostile Congressional investigating 
committee that “we tried to give a demonstration of sensible 
modern housing developments.” * I. N. Phelps Stokes, who served 
as manager of the USHC’s Preliminary Investigations Division, was 
also an architect, active for many years in tenement-house reform 
in New York City, and had devoted much thought to the problem 
of low-income housing. The distinguished landscape architect 
and planner, Frederick Law Olmsted, led the USHC’s important 
Town Planning Division. _ He was the author of many city plans 
and a leading exponent of the “city practical” as opposed to the 
rapidly fading ‘city beautiful.” According to Olmsted’s planning 
philosophy, “we cannot be content to let the free interplay of 
economic forces and social impulses pile up the evils contingent 
upon city life unchecked until . . . the evils shall have become so 
great that the people can endure no more.” ® 

In a report issued after the war the EFC revealed that “many of 
the plans were made by architects imbued with the ‘Garden City 
Idea.’”*® Significantly, Frederick L. Ackerman had served as 
chief designer. He was not only an exponent of the garden city 
as an alternative to the sprawling, squalid slums of the American 
industrial metropolis, but a reformer anxious to transform govern- 
ment “from a purely political mechanism” into “an organization 


7 United States Senate, Subcommittee of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 66 Cong., 1 sess., 1919, Hearings, p. 297. 

8 Frederick Law Olmsted, “Introductory Address on City Planning,” in National 
Conference on City Planning and the Problems of Congestion, Proceedings (1910) 
p. 18. 

® United States Shipping Board, Passenger Transportation and Housing Division, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, Housing the Shipbuilders (Philadelphia 1920) p. 1. 
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which is social in character.” © Robert D. Kohn headed the EFC’s 
Production Division. In the 1930s the government was again to 
employ his administrative talents, as chief of the Public Works 
Administration’s Housing Division. Before that, Kohn, who was 
professionally associated with Clarence Stein, brought him and 
Henry Wright together. In the 1920s Wright (who had also 
worked for the EFC) and Stein designed Sunnyside Gardens in 
Long Island and also Radburn, New Jersey, two advanced experi- 
ments in community planning which incorporated many garden- 
city principles. 

Turning directly to the housing ideals and practices of the 
wartime agencies, one finds that the USHC published for official 
use a set of “Standards Recommended for Permanent Industrial 
Housing Developments,” which were followed in principle also 
by the EFC, though not officially adopted there. These standards 
were formulated by the nation’s leading professional housing re- 
former, Lawrence Veiller, author of the influential New York 
State Tenement House Law of 1901, director of the National 
Housing Association, and an authority on the subject of housing 
codes. The standards adopted by the USHC represented his mini- 
mum criteria tor clean, safe, and comfortable working-class hous- 
ing. Their more important general provisions included the 
following: no row or group houses more than two rooms deep 
(in order to insure adequate light and ventilation); twenty feet 
of space between adjacent buildings, or an absolute minimum 
of sixteen feet; no basement living quarters; no privies or cellar 
water-closets; no private alleys for access to row or group houses; 
a window in every room, opening directly to the outside; a rear- 
yard depth not less than the height of the building, or in no case 
less than twenty feet; a minimum distance of fifty feet between 
backs of houses. The excellent structural and sanitary level 
attained by the federal housing resulted, in large measure, from 
adherence to the Veiller standards. A notable achievement, these 


10 Frederick L. Ackerman, “Government Housing—Federal, State, Municipal—Is 
it Desirable?” in NCH Proceedings (cited above, note 5) p. 73. 
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standards resulted in housing far superior to the average product 
of the commercial builder. Had the government housing program 
continued in some form, they might have become the basis for a 
federally sanctioned national housing code—a guide to builders 
and developers. 

‘The architects commissioned by the EFC and the USHC at- 
tempted in their work to compensate for the one conspicuous 
omission in the Veiller code—the lack of any aesthetic standards. 
Working from a few basic plan types for each housing develop- 
ment, they tried, wherever possible, to lend color and variety to 
the houses. Thus the USHC, as it noted in its 1919 Report (vol. 
2, p. 73), chose paints and materials for exteriors partly with a 
view to “making various neighborhoods different and each one 
consistent”; for the same reason it experimented with such de- 
vices as varied setbacks, gambrel roofs and dormer windows, 
broken rows, and unsymmetrical groupings. Usually the govern- 
ment agencies sought to erect housing harmonious in style with 
the surrounding neighborhood or region. In Port Jefferson, Long 
Island, for example, the EFC developed a project “similar to the 
Old Long Island fishing villages with the long shingles and low 
eaves, in many cases so typical in this section of America.” 4 
The USHC deliberately departed from this policy in cases where 
different styles of housing were more economical or preferable to 
the existing type. Thus it wanted no part of the “three-decker’’ 
wooden tenements of New England or the three-room-deep row 
house of Philadelphia. Clearly, never before in the United 
States had so much care and attention been devoted to creating 
attractive but substantial working-class housing. 

Also in regard to the broader community-planning program, 
one is struck by the magnitude of the achievement. Working 
under the pressures of time, limited finds, and shortages in labor 
and materials, the federal agencies nonetheless built a number 
of small villages and communities that are impressive even by 
today’s standards. Certainly they were regarded by contempo- 

11 Alfred C. Bossom, in Architecture, vol. 38 (1918) p. 255. 
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raries as models for future industrial housing. According to 
Ernest Cawcroft, municipal adviser to the EFC, they proved that 
“the town planner is the social engineer of the immediate 
future’’; ** indeed, he was for the first time given an opportunity 
to translate his wistful admiration of the English garden city into 
brick and wood. Through the opportunities created by the war- 
housing program, city planning took its place as “a full-fledged 
profession beside architecture and landscape architecture.” 

The federal agencies sensibly assumed that planning was as eco- 
nomical as non-planning—and infinitely more satisfying in social 
and aesthetic terms. They experimented with curved streets that 
honored the natural topography, and with street systems in which 
size was adapted to function. They emphasized the importance of 
open space—parks, trees, lawns, squares—in the community plan. 
They labored to create row and apartment housing that might 
enhance rather than blight the appearance of a neighborhood. 
By stressing the desirability of easily accessible community centers, 
with shopping and recreational facilities, they anticipated the 
Neighborhood Unit ideal of Clarence Perry. Finally, they gave 
high priority to the orderly, harmonious, and efficient arrangement 
of the most important element of the community plan—the homes 
of the people. 

Contemporaries singled out various features of the government 
housing developments for special approbation.’* One observer 
found the spatial arrangements of the USHC project at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, particularly satisfying: “The exterior 
design is extremely simple, the general effect being largely depend- 
ent upon a number of combinations derived from a few unit 
types, and the distribution of these with reference to each other 


12 Ernest Cawcroft, “The Present and Future Government of War Communities,” 
in National Municipal Review, vol. 8 (1919) p. 52- 

18 Baxter (cited above, note 1) pp. 567-68. 

14On the following examples see Architectural Forum, vol. 29 (1918) p. 165 (New 
Brunswick); Architecture, vol. 39 (1919) p. 52 (Hammond); George Gove, in American 
City, vol. 22 -(1920) p. 3 (Buckman); William E. Groben, in Architectural Record, 
vol. 45 (1919). pp. 46, 47 (Wilmington). On the Wilmington project see also Emile G. 
Perrot, in NCH Proceedings (cited above, note 5) pp. 104, 105. 
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and to the town plan.” Similar praise was given the skillful ar- 
rangements of space and mass in the USHC development at Ham- 
mond, Indiana, and the EFC project at Buckman, Pennsylvania. 
John Nolen’s imaginative street arrangement for the EFC’s Union 
Park Gardens (Wilmington, Delaware) also impressed contempo- 
rary observers. Nolen had differentiated between principal and 
secondary thoroughfares in order to economize on initial costs and 
long-term maintenance, as well as to preserve the residential 
character of the neighborhood. Although he had to conform in 
large measure to the existing checkerboard pattern of Wilmington, 
he managed to avoid monotony and expense by using curved streets 
where possible and by varying the size and shape of the blocks. 

The row house, destined to achieve a critical importance in the 
thinking of some architects and critics of the 1920s and 1930s— 
Wright, Stein, Catherine Bauer, Lewis Mumford—was integrated 
into several USHC projects: Bridgeport, Conn.; Hammond, Ind.; 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Cradock, Va.; Phila- 
delphia, Penn. In Philadelphia, for example, the USHC accom- 
modated 650 families in row houses, grouped around a central 
court that was used as a neighborhood playground; later Wright 
and Stein, in Sunnyside Gardens, were to organize their rows in 
similar fashion. Also the USHC’s Crane Tract in Bridgeport 
brilliantly demonstrated the potentialities of row housing as an 
efficient, attractive urban form. By means of broken rows, set off 
at different angles, and the strategic placing of trees, the Corpo- 
ration created a charming and varied residential environment. 
The broken rows not only served an aesthetic purpose, but in- 
sured the advantages of sunlight and ventilation for each apart- 
ment. 

One of the largest and best of the government housing ventures 
was the EFC’s Yorkship Village (Camden, New Jersey). It was 
built on an irregular 225-acre tract of farmland, and provided 
dwelling units for 1,638 families (and 38 single men). These 
included both free-standing single-family houses and rows (with 
no more than eleven houses to a group). The plan included play- 
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grounds, school and church sites, a spacious central square (from 
which the major thoroughfares radiated), and a curved, irregular 
street system. No major thoroughfare, bringing traffic hazards 
and noise, sliced through the residential neighborhoods.” Electus 
D. Litchfield, the architect in charge, regarded Yorkship Village 
from the start as “a romantic opportunity,” a singular challenge. 
“An outstanding opportunity was presented,” he wrote, “for the 
Government to produce an industrial community which should 
be, as far as reasonable economy and the urgency of the case would 
permit, an example to private enterprise throughout the land; 
which would show how, through providing proper homes for its 
employees, an industrial corporation could lay the foundation for 
a contented and efficient body of workers.” And he hoped that 
“those in authority” would not regard the Village as “a mere 
group of houses to be disposed of to the highest bidder.” *¢ 
Clearly the EFC and the USHC not only attracted the outstanding 
architectural and planning talent of the nation, but inspired 
them with a crusading zeal as well. 


Ill 


After the war ended, the problem arose of what to do with the 
government homes and communities. Should the houses be sold 
to individual workers or, in groups, to limited-dividend corpo- 
rations? Should the government authorize additional funds to 
complete unfinished projects? How much of the market value 
should be written off as excess war costs? Could the government 
guard against “the predatory tread of the real-estate speculator” 
and “the greedy hands clutching at this rich harvest’? 27 Civic 
and housing experts throughout the country hoped that Congress 


15 Yorkship Village is described by Richard S. Childs in Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects, vol. 6 (1918) pp. 249-51, and by Electus D. Litchfield, in 
NCH Proceedings (cited above, note 5) pp. 82-93. 

16 Electus D. Litchfield, “Yorkship Village,” in Review of Reviews, vol. 60 (1919) 


PP- 599, 600. 
17 C. Grant LaFarge, “The Case of Government Housing,” in New Republic, vol. 


17 (1918-19) Pp. $37- 
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would not act precipitously. They suggested that unfinished 
projects be completed, in order to maximize their usefulness to the 
inhabitants as well as their salvage value to the government. Few 
even dreamed that Congress would consent to a continued pro- 
gram of government home-building. The goal of the “housers” 
was continued government research, experimentation, and finan- 
cial assistance. 

A number of architects, influenced by England’s successful co- 
operative housing societies, hoped to see the principle of “group 
ownership” introduced in this country by means of the govern- 
ment communities. “The ideal solution, retaining unity of the 
town without paternalism or loss of the sense of ownership,” argued 
Richard S. Childs, “is to sell these towns intact to the residents 
to be held in trust for them and by them as a communal prop- 
erty.” In this fashion the United States might learn the wisdom 
of the cooperative landholding principle as exemplified in the 
English garden suburbs. Copartnership would insure that in- 
creasing land values benefited the entire community instead of 
speculators and landlords. ~ The community instead of private 
individuals would pocket the “unearned increment.” ‘Reckless 
or ignorant individualism” could not wreck the town plan and 
increase housing costs by speculative subdivision or land with- 
drawal.'® 

Others hoped to see a program of state housing credit emerge 
out of the government’s war-housing experiment. Frederick L. 
Ackerman considered this indispensable: “As I now view the 
problem it is essentially that which relates to the use of municipal, 
state, and federal credit, and I propose that adequate homes for all 
of the people and the land upon which these homes are to be built, 
be made a basis of government credit; and that capital,—munici- 
pal, state, and federal,—be so directed in its use as to make this 


18 Richard S. Childs, in National Municipal Review, vol. 8 (1919) p. 49. Other 
exponents of the copartnership plan included Milo Hastings and Robert Anderson 
Pope, in Journal of the American Institute of Architects, vol. 7 (1919) pp. 259-66 and 
305-14, respectively; William E. Groben (cited above, note 14) pp. 63-64; C. Stanley 
Taylor, in American Architect, vol. 114 (1918) p. 724. 
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condition possible.” 1 Edith Elmer Wood, a critic of the Veiller- 
influenced prewar housing reform based essentially on restrictive 
code legislation, agreed. Along with Ackerman, Whitaker, Kohn, 
and Carol Aronovici, she argued that housing codes were “nega- 
tive” in effect; they prevented the worst housing from being built, 
but did not insure an adequate supply of good housing at prices 
that unskilled workers, especially, could afford. Thus the solution 
to the housing problem depended on “constructive” legislation. 
Government credit alone could supply individuals, building-and- 
loan societies, or limited-dividend corporations with adequate 
capital at low interest rates. 

The most widely endorsed proposal for continued government 
housing efforts involved the creation of a federal research, informa- 
tion, and experimentation bureau. In 1919 George H. Tinkham, 
Congressman from Massachusetts, introduced a bill to establish 
such an agency, arguing that the fruits of the government’s war- 
housing experience should be made available to every community 
in the nation.” Frederick Law Olmsted believed, like Tinkham, 
that a government housing agency was essential “if the results of 
the war-time housing experience are to be salvaged and made the 
basis for further advance.” #4 Early in 1919 Olmsted attended a 
conference in Philadelphia, along with such veteran civic reformers 
as Lawson Purdy, J. Horace McFarland, and Robert W. de Forest; 
these men favored not only federal action “‘to facilitate the financ- 
ing of housing,” but the creation of a federal agency to coordinate 
the country’s housing and city-planning movements.”” 

But despite the widespread demand for federal action, an 
economy-minded and conservative Congress, anxious to restore 

19 Ackerman, in NCH Proceedings (cited above, note 5) p. 76. 


20 George Holden Tinkham, in American City, vol. 22 (1920) pp. 222-23. 

21 Frederick Law Olmsted, in United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, vol. 8 (1919) p. 34- . 

22 See Andrew Wright Crawford, in American City, vol. 20 (1919) p. 179. Other 
pleas for a federal bureau came from Harlean James, in National Conference of 
Social Work, Proceedings (1921) p. 315; the editors of the Review of Reviews, vol. 60 
(1919) p. 565; Theodora Kimball, in Landscape Architecture, vol. g (1918-19) p. 205; 
and John Ihider, in Survey, vol. 41 (1918-19) p. 521. 
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“normalcy,” hastened to sever all connections between the federal 
government and housing. Hardly had the armistice been signed in 
November 1918 before the Senate enacted a resolution directing 
the suspension of work on all housing projects not more than 75 
percent complete, and their immediate sale.?® A House committee, 
following protests from the National Housing Association, the 
AFL, the Washington Committee of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, and similar organizations, recommended instead 
the completion of many of the projects.** Congress finally author- 
ized the completion of about two dozen projects, but directed that 
all government housing be sold at market value as soon as possible 
(preferably to individual home-owners). 

. Congress seemed determined to discredit as well as dissolve the 
war-housing program. In 1919 it launched a vituperative campaign 
against the USHC. The House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds complained that, despite the obvious desire of Con- 
gress to wind up the federal government’s housing operations, 
the USHC “took no steps to make any substantial reduction of 
force, engaged in new construction work.” The Committee ada- 
mantly insisted that the war-housing had been intended “purely 
and simply as an emergency measure demanded by the exigencies 
of war.” Nothing else “could have justified Congress in entering 
upon such an undertaking.” Nor had Congress intended to create 
a haven for idealists and intellectuals: “College professors and 
alleged experts in various lines were called in and placed on the 
pay roll at large salaries and designated as ‘town planners,’ ‘town 
managers,’ etc., ad nauseam and ad absurdum.” * A subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds ** also 

23 A favorable report on the resolution was delivered by the Senate Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds; see 65 Cong., 3 sess., 1918-19, Senate Reports, No. 620. 

24 House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 65 Cong., g sess., 1918-19, 


House Reports, Miscellaneous, No. 958. On the strong opposition to suspension of 
work on the projects see “War Housing in the United States,” in Housing Betterment, 


vol. 8 (February 1919) pp. 6-1. 

25 House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 66 Cong., 1 sess., 1919, 
House Reports, Miscellaneous, No. 181, pp. 2, 3. 

26 United States Senate, Subcommittee of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
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investigated the affairs of the USHC, primarily to prove that its 
operations had been wasteful and inefficient. 

It is not surprising that the USHC suffered the bulk of the Con- 
gressional investigation and denunciation. Unlike the EFC, it 
built, owned, and managed its war-housing. This was socialism— 
a harsh term in the turbulent “red scare” days of 1919 and 1920. 
In connection with its drive to eradicate all vestiges of the USHC, 
Congress rejected all proposals for postwar housing work by the 
government. Transformation of the larger developments into 
cooperative tenants’ associations, extension of government creclit 
to facilitate home-building and home-ownership, creation of a 
federal housing bureau—no such measures, which might beconie 
the nucleus for another USHC, would be allowed. Within two years 
after the end of the war, Congress had scuttled the war-housing 
program and any hopes that it might continue in modified form. 

Despite its brevity, the federal housing effort achieved one last- 
ing result. For the first time, it gave American architects and 
planners a significant opportunity to experiment with the English 
garden-suburb idea and apply its advantages: curvilinear street 
systems and street sizes adapted to function; attractive and eco- 
nomical row housing; balanced residential neighborhoods that 
included community buildings, schools, shopping facilities, and 
similar advantages; plentiful provision for open space in the form 
of parks, squares, or play areas; the economies resulting from large- 
scale operations and standardization of parts. It trained archi- 
tects like Wright, Kohn, and Ackerman in the techniques of 
neighborhood building—techniques that would be applied in the 
1920s to Sunnyside Gardens and Radburn, in the 1930s to public 
housing and greenbelt communities. Not even a Congress con- 
temptuous of “professors” and idealists could minimize their 
achievements or prevent their ideas from taking root. 





Grounds, 66 Cong., 1 sess., 1919, Hearings. George B. Logan, counsel for the sub- 
committee, seemed particularly anxious to discredit the USHC’s policies relating to 
planning and permanent construction. See the testimony of Burt L. Fenner, general 
manager, pp. 286 ff.; William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, pp. 479-82; Otto M. 


Eidlitz, director, p. 526. 





ON FARM POLICY * 


Ezra Tart Benson describes himself as a farmer and a life-long student 
of farm problems—not as an agricultural historian, although his book 
is a fairly comprehensive story of the development of the farm problem 
in its later phases. It is authentic and competent history, but all 
historians are affected in som~ measure by the peculiar circumstances 
of their lives. Mr. Benson g-ew up as a farmer, but in a religious 
community settled on free lanc' and following a more consistent plan 
of self-sufficiency than that which prevailed in the prairie states, where 
selling prices meant prosperity or bankruptcy to debt-ridden farmers. 
All he got out of the Greenbacks movement, the Granges, the Farmers’ 
Alliance, the Populists was only faint echoes. Without that back- 
ground one can indeed form a just estimate of our present predicament, 
but not a just estimate of the emotional conditions that made this 
faithful and well-meaning Secretary of Agriculture most thoroughly 
detested by the Middle Western farmers. In his pages one is introduced 
to a series of leaders of the farm movement, but not adequately to the 
movement itself. 

The process of deflation that began before the Resumption of Specie 
Payments, in 1879, and continued with few breaks for more than a 
quarter of a century never deflated the prices of what the farmer 
bought as it deflated the prices of what he sold. Industry could be 
supported by tariffs, farm products could not be, since they depended 
heavily on foreign countries for their market. The farmers were 
nationalist on principle and could not see in reduced industrial tariffs 
a partial solution of their problem. There were dozens of schemes 
for making the tariff work for the benefit of the farmer long before 
the McNary-Haugen plan appeared on the scene. For a time many 
of the farmers, especially those who were heavily mortgaged, turned 
aside to follow the lure of free silver. Not for long. Farm prices 
came back to a fair level in the period 1909-14—later chosen as the 
parity period. And of course they boomed in wartime, to fall flat with 
the peace. 

A new leader of the farmers appeared in George, Peek of the Moline 
Plow Company, a prominent and efficient member of the War Industries 
Board under B. M. Baruch. Mr. Benson rather ungenerously lays 
emphasis on the fact that the Moline company was on the rocks. That 


* Benson, Ezra Taft. Freedom to Farm. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1960. 
239 PP- $3-95- 
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had nothing to do with Peek’s concern over the fate of the farmer. 
As Peek put the case to me in a private conversation, industrialists 
had been trained to work together in the War Industries Board and 
had managed to keep their prices going at two-thirds above the peace 
level. The farmers were down below the old peace level and could be 
brought up to line only by government action. 

That action was slow in coming. When it came, with the establish- 
ment of price supports and acreage control, the farmers became fairly 
prosperous, but they never liked acreage control, which they defeated 
in large measure by increasing production on their limited acreage. 
They don’t like controls today. As Mr. Benson points out, sixty 
percent of the cost of their products consists of items they must buy, 
and these items rise remorselessly. —They must produce more to come 
out even. They ask for “freedom to farm,” which Mr. Benson wishes 
to restore to them. But he would also restore their freedom to take the 
consequences of overproduction. He would drop the parity principle 
and substitute a “flexible principle” based on the average prices— 
world prices, one may assume—of the three years preceding. To the 
farmers such “flexible” supports are no supports at all. They would 
help a little in years of low world prices. Perhaps supports would 
help in one year out of three. 

Plainly a way out of the present impasse must be found. We have 
now in storage all the wheat we could consume in two years; we have 
huge stores of cotton, tobacco, and corn. The corn need not worry 
us so much; we can turn it into meat. But that mountain of wheat is 
not only an American but a world problem. Canada, Argentina, 
Australia, Soviet Russia have all been extending their wheat fields, 
assured that we would not compete with them in the world market. 
What a crisis we could produce if we set about liquidating these stocks. 
Our impounding of cotton has led to great expansion of cotton culture 
in Africa, the Middle East, Russia, and southern Asia. While we 
have been sitting on our tobacco, South Africa has seized the world 
market. 

We should bear in mind that it isn’t only our agricultural policy 
that has set foreign economies booming. In industry we have de- 
veloped into a high-cost country. How much of the brilliant resur- 
gence of West European industry is due to our kindness in pricing 
ourselves off the market? 

As Mr. Benson points out, four-fifths of our farmers get no benefit 
at all from price supports. Producers of meat, milk, eggs have to pay 
more for their feedstuffs and find no compensation in the market. 
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Since the farm population is only one-tenth of the American population 
it appears that all this business of supports and controls operates for 
the benefit of only two percent of the population. What a valuable 
two percent, that we should spend on them a million dollars a day 
just to pay the cost of storing their superfluous products. 

We can’t go on indefinitely heaping up problem surpluses. What 
alternatives do our political leaders propose? Tightening acre controls 
is one specific. We have no reason for thinking we can improve on 
the existing controls, which do not work. Buying up farm lands and 
putting them into the soil bank is another specific. Will we buy up 
marginal lands that contribute little to the surplus production, or 
really productive farms, now priced at $300 to $600 an acre? Say we 
buy up a good farm for a quarter of a million, leave its machinery 
to rust and its fields to weeds and poison ivy. How can we keep that 
farmer from buying up other farms to sell to us at fancy prices? 

In the end we shall have to come around to a policy not unlike 
Benson’s. Freedom to farm and to take the consequences. Among 
them would be a great shrinkage of farm values, in so far as they con- 
sist of capitalization of support privileges. It would not be unreason- 
able to ask the government to help the farmers out of the excessive 
debts the national policy has encouraged them to incur. Nor would 
it be amiss to take a look at the tariff. Instead of Benson’s “flexible 
support,” which will always look like a fraud to its beneficiaries, we 
would wisely plan to get out of the support and control business en- 
tirely. We should proceed gradually, except that it would be best 
to drop production controls at once. Then we should cut the support 
price a quarter a year, and at the end of four years close the door on 
that sort of policy forever. At the same time we ought to cut on a 
selected group of items entering into agricultural costs by twenty-five 
percent of the tariff duty every year, until these items are placed on 
the free list. The farmer must take his chances in the free world 
market for what he sells. He ought to have the benefit of that market 
for what he buys to carry on his productive operations. Whether or 
not this would improve his financial position materially, it would 
remove a sense of injustice that has gravelled the farmer for three- 
quarters of a century. 

No solution of the farm problem is possible so long as we have the 
huge surpluses eating up our substance in storage charges. We cannot 
throw them on the world market without disrupting the whole free 
world economy. But we can find a use for them. 

At the present time the Chinese people are looking forward to a 
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year of extreme austerity. The government is reported to have found 
that the year’s agricultural production is not more than fifty percent 
of the people's reasonable needs. Nor can we believe that the situation 
can be mended in one year or two. The government has been carrying 
out immense projects in irrigation and drainage. It has been our 
experience that it takes four or five years from the time the water is 
available to get reclaimed land into full production. In the meantime 
the Chinese people will have to tighten their belts, as they always 
have done. Why should we not propose to sell them huge amounts 
of our surplus food and fibre? We could afford to make very easy 
terms: say, the world price, and credit without interest for ten years. 
The saving on storage charges would compensate us for omitting 
interest charges. 

We should of course have difficulty in making such a deal with the 
fifth of the world’s population we do not recognize. We should have 
difficulty in getting the Chinese to enter on an arrangement they might 
choose to consider imperialist propaganda, and difficulty in getting the 
support of those of our fellow citizens who conceive that the only good 
communist is a dead communist. But the time is coming when all 
men will have to realize that whether or not governments of different 


principles can coexist on earth, peoples can coexist, do coexist, and the 
welfare of one people is the grave concern of other peoples. The true 
welfare state knows no ideological boundaries. 


ALVIN JOHNSON 
President Emeritus, New School for Social Research 
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German peasants were liberated from serfdom in 1810, only to become farm 
servants, migrant workers, or landless workers on the vast estate “colonies” 
east of the Elbe. After the Socialist revolution they were allowed to form 
unions and there were attempts to give them some measure of independence 
through land ownership. But then came the Great Depression, National So- 
cialism, and the extreme lengths to which the Nazis went to control labor for 
their war effort. This is the first comprehensive study of labor in German 
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LANDAUER, CARL, with Elizabeth Kridl Valkenier and Hilde Stein 
Landauer. European Socialism: A History of ideas and Movements, 
from the Industrial Revolution to Hitler's Seizure of Power. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1960. Vol. I, xviii 
& 1179 pp.; Vol. II, ix & 1183-1894 pp. $20 both vols. 

European socialism has by now become sufficiently dated for his- 
torians to summarize and evaluate it as a phenomenon of the past. 
Recent years have seen two major endeavors in this direction. G. D. H. 
Cole’s A History of Socialist Thought covered both ideas and move- 
ments on a worldwide scale. Now comes Landauer’s work, which 
concentrates on continental Europe. Its subject matter is nevertheless 
immense. Its 1900-odd pages include discussions of utopian socialism; 
of the political, social, and economic theories of Marx; and of the 
doctrinal struggles and political attitudes of the emerging socialist 
movements in the pre-1g14 decades. It makes a valuable, detailed 
contribution on the internal struggles and the realignments of socialist 
forces during the First World War. After that war, for the sixteen 
years it treats, it centers on Germany and Russia. It concludes with a 
thoughtful hundred-page appraisal of contemporary neo-Marxist and 
neo-socialist economic theory. 

The central points of reference, not always easy to perceive in a far- 
flung narrative that must cover so many diverse strands of ideology 
and historical experience, seem to be two: planning and gradualism. 
The author stresses central planning, the organized collective foresight 
of economic developments, as a means of maximizing human welfare. 
Yet he is mindful both of the political dangers arising from the centrali- 
zation of power and of the possible partial substitution of other tech- 
niques in place of central planning. Therefore he often shifts the 
emphasis to the humanitarian and educational message of socialism. 
This means a rejection of the Marxist scheme of necessarily antagonis- 
tic class relations and the concomitant dialectical pattern of societal 
development. The author sees a historic tendency toward gradualism, 
resting on both historic experience and present necessity. In the 
past, something resembling a revolution in technology was accompanied 
by slow transformations in forms of thought, political institutions, and 
property relations. And now gradualism is a necessity if civilization 
is to survive. 

This reasoning raises two difficulties. The desirability of a certain 


4 
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type of social development unfortunately has no necessary relation to 
its chances of realization in human affairs. Nor is there any way to 
“prove” the truth of the author’s scheme of explanation of history—or, 
for that matter, to “prove” dialectical materialism, unilinear progres- 
sion, or any of the numerous variants of cyclical theory. The test would 
be the utility of the concept of gradualism for giving meaning and 
coherence to socialist history as the unfolding of the achievements 
of gradualism. 

Being a conscientious historian, the author cannot help perceiving 
that the various threads of his narrative do not “prove” his thesis. For 
the period before World War I, the dichotomy between gradualism 
and revolution may be a convenient and clear way of handling his 
materials; this the author achieves with a wealth of detail and a subtle 
appreciation of persons and of situations. But the positive achieve- 
ments of socialist movements in their organizational apprenticeship are 
too few to render the experience probative—one way or the other. For 
the years after World War I, Landauer gives Germany and Russia the 
center of the stage (Austria he treats from the beginning as a sideshow). 
But neither country’s historical experience demonstrates the gradualist 
thesis (or the contrary). Russia provides the author with a better 
argument than Germany, since revolution and sudden social trans- 
formation led there to such unhappy consequences. 

In regard to Germany, the author must somehow explain how the 
policies of gradualism were essentially correct even though they failed 
completely to achieve their goals. The other historical chapters, 
except those on Russia, deal with national history only as it directly 
affects the fate of socialist parties. But in the 400 pages on German 
history from 1914, Landauer has written a history of the rise and 
demise of the Weimar Republic from the viewpoint of one seeking to 
explain (and in this process often, although not always, justify) the 
policies of the Social Democratic Party executive and officeholders. In 
this interesting, novel, and difficult enterprise the author narrows 
down the choices of the SPD at crucial moments so that each time the 
party chose the only possible course. Each choice was in the best 
interest of organization and of country, and avoided inflicting needless 
suffering on those whose fate had been entrusted to the party. The 
author thus justifies a series of decisions, from the party’s fateful vote 
for war credits in 1914, the executive's support of Chancellor Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the vote in favor of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, the failure to 
split up the great landed estates in East Germany, the use of the Noske 
soldatesca to suppress the left-wing uprising, and so on, down to the 
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final yielding of the Prussian police to the von Papen government in 
1932. Yet each decision invariably meant the abandonment of an 
activist policy or the hope of one, and each surrender led to a further 
narrowing of the choices at the next crisis. At times the alternatives 
simply were not those the author presents. In the winter of 1918 the 
alternatives were not those of smashing the extreme left in time or 
suffering a communist victory to which the inevitable reaction would 
be an earlier victory of the Nazis. Rather the alternatives were, on the 
one hand, implementation of the Ebert-Hindenburg agreement, putting 
military power back in the hands of the old military leadership, and 
on the other hand, attempting a new start (not hopeless then) through 
the building up of a civil bureaucracy and military formations of 
different social bases and different attitudes from their imperial pre- 
decessors. 

All policies have their risks. Choices recognizing and incurring 
unavoidable risks might have opened up larger and more fruitful 
possibilities. A different attitude in 1914 might have provoked re- 
prisals by the government. But it would have maintained the unity 
of the party, it might have led to an earlier termination of the war, 
and it would: probably have meant a Russian revolution flowing into 
different channels from those it actually took. 

The abandonment of the Prussian position in 1932 Landauer justi- 
fies on the grounds, inter alia, that resistance would ultimately have 
helped the communists. This simply projects the history of a later 
decade back into the 1930s. It was Hitler—proximate product of the 
economic crisis and remote product of Social Democratic failure—who 
put the communists on the road to predominance in Central Europe, 
where they had previously been contained by purely domestic ‘opera- 
tions. The author complains about the devastating influence of 
Marxist determinism, and the resultant failures to discuss intensively 
the future forms of state organization. But this complaint does not 
explain the more elementary acts of omission by the German Social 
Democrats. Nor can their unwillingness to face responsibilities and 
assume risks be seen always as the outcome of an excruciating moral 
choice in which a passivity that sought to avoid immediate suffering 
was always better than a possibly costly activism. The range of 
objectives of the SPD was fully legitimate in regard to ends and means, 
and the risks were necessary and foreseeable concomitants of political 
action in any new situation. 

On Soviet Russia, however, the author presses with skill and vigor 
all the advantages of his theoretical position. Thus he fully exploits 
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the “loophole for voluntarism” opened up by the decision to jump 
the stage of capitalism. Despite his awareness of both the theoretical 
shortcomings of the Soviet system and its gross operative deficiencies, 
in terms of human satisfactions and sufferings, Landauer does not over- 
simplify his task. Time and again he points out the complex elements 
entering into Soviet behavior. For example, he gives extensive treat- 
ment to the story of the Western powers’ intervention, its motivation, 
the unchivalrous form in which they liquidated it, and its effect on 
internal Russian developments. 

The achievements and shortcomings of this vast and heroic literary 
effort are to a great extent conditioned by the course of history as well 
as by the author’s own position. Continental socialism failed to be- 
come a directing force in the major nations. Those of its practitioners 
who were closest to the concepts of the author could neither carry 
through vital economic and political reform nor bar the way to fascist 
dehumanization. A more detailed story of the interdependence of 
social and political forces in France and Italy might have thrown 
more light on the failure of their socialist movements. A less “partici- 
pant” narrator might have been less selective in the doctrines, situa- 
tions, and personalities he probed to explain the failure of German 
Social Democracy. But this is a humanitarian history, written out of 
an overriding concern with human decency. Apparently it is that 
very concern which causes the author to underestimate the element 
of risk inherent in all historic choices, including those by socialists or 
so-called socialists. In any event, as time recedes, it is unlikely that 
any future writer will give us such a vivid composite picture of the 
patterns of thought, the movements, and the men! who constituted 
what now belongs to history: continental European socialism. 

Otro KIRCHHEIMER 
Graduate Faculty of the New School 


SITHOLE, NDABANINGI. African Nationalism. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1959. 174 pp. $3.25. 

The amount of solid, stimulating thought that Africans are now 
contributing to the world’s literary marketplace is an indication of 
the dynamism of the new Africa. This African outpouring is sig- 
nificant not only in its extent but in its depth and originality. Less 


1A minor error in an otherwise flawless record: Wilhelm Dittman, the German 
Independent Socialist leader, is confused (vol. 1, p. 687) with Robert Dissman, the 
head of the metalworkers union (and also a member of the Independent Socialists). 
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obstructed than Westerners in their view of group tensions and 
vibrating with faith in the future, African authors are adding valu- 
able new chapters to the analysis of man’s difficult history as a social 
animal. Among those new authors who have grappled perceptively 
with some of the most trying problems of our times in Ndabaningi 
Sithole. His short book, a balanced (although not “moderate”) 
presentation of Africa’s problems and aspirations, deserves a wide 
audience both in Africa and in the West. 

In the large, this book would seem to stand as a warning to the 
West that it must aid Africans in their struggle to achieve national 
independence, or in their desperation they may seek out other alter- 
natives, such as communism. Mr. Sithole, a dedicated Christian, fully 
cognizant of the finest principles achieved by Western peoples, writes 
of Africa’s challenge to the West in the following terms (p. 170): 
“Give us our independence. Help us in our struggle for independ- 
ence. Our independence is your independence. We are fighting for 
human freedom. We want to be free people. You do not want 
Russia to shackle you, but you want to shackle us. You can’t have 
it both ways. Our independence will guarantee that of the rest of 
mankind. Western democracies, by refusing us democracy, are not 
playing true.” It is a challenge that thinking men here and abroad 
must understand. 

Even though the West seems slow to appreciate the dimensions of 
this challenge, Mr. Sithole sees the African spirit awakening rapidly 
within Africa itself. African nationalism, the child of colonialism, 
is busy undermining tribalism, inequality, and backwardness. This 
new spirit of self-assertiveness, he claims, should not be viewed in 
negitive terms. “It is unfortunate that the African’s move against 
European domination is interpreted as his hatred of the white man 
. .. The African hates European domination but does not hate the 
white man. He welcomes him. The physical presence of the white 
man in Africa is welcome, but his domination is unwelcome” (p. 24). 
Mr. Sithole’s overriding fear is that the West will not view sympa- 
thetically this new striving for dignity and equality. He calls on 
the West to wake up fully to the challenge and “extend democracy 
to Africa” (p. 170) while there is still time to act. 

The message is clear and impelling, but one must pause to reflect. 
What does Mr. Sithole mean by “democracy”? Throughout his book 
he seems to equate it with such concepts as equality and majority 
rule. He looks upon democracy not as a complicated concept but 
as an ideology—as is communism—that the West can export. Isn’t 
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this one of our fundamental foreign-policy problems today? Democ- 
racy, which we ourselves practice so imperfectly, is an ideai system, 
not a commodity. We have spent centuries trying to approximate 
this ideal, and so far have achieved only moderate and halting suc- 
cesses. What we have is not an ideology for export but only a self- 
questioning and combative system that rejects a dogmatic approach 
to human questions. No doubt our failures are in large part our 
strengths. It may be hard, however, for peoples in the developing 
lands to be always understanding of democracy’s dilemmas as well 
as its contributions. 
Donacp S. ROTHCHILD 


Colby College 


GOTSHAL, SYLVAN, with foreword by Carroll V. Newsom. To- 
gether We Stand: New Perspectives on French-American Relations. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1959. vii & 77 pp. $3.25. 

Mr. Gotshal, an American lawyer and businessman with a lifelong 
interest in France, has written a book, or rather a political pamphlet, 
designed to reinforce the brotherhood between France and the United 
States. In pursuing this praiseworthy purpose he reviews the past 


and the present, from the “American rebellion” to the most recent 
events. Common sense and common interests, he maintains, demand 
that we support France firmly as she moves toward unity and regains 
her rightful position as a first-class power. We should not be drawn 
away from this aim by slogans such as colonialism and self-determina- 
tion, or by concern with countries or territories that are not mature 
for the status of independence. By voting against our Western allies 
during the Suez crisis, in 1956, we committed probably the greatest 
pragmatic mistake in our history. In our mortal struggle with the 
Soviet Union and world communism we have to assist France in 
every phase of her policy, since anti-Western rebellion becomes 
sooner or later pro-Soviet absorption. These and many other con- 
troversial statements prove that Mr. Gotshal did not take to heart 
the French proverb Qui trop embrasse mal étreint. 

Mr. Gotshal’s book suffers from oversimplification of the case he 
wishes to state. As a world power, the United States cannot ignore 
the renaissance of Asia and the awakening and rise of Africa, and 
cannot alienate these areas in the formulation of its world policy. 
Old and new forces outside of the communist orbit are capable of 
cooperating constructively in the transformation of the previously 
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European-dominated world into a worldwide community of nations. 
This process is full of complexities, which the author ignores. Nor 
is he to be relied on in his presentation of the historical part. Facts 
that do not suit his purpose are omitted, and there are imprecisions 
and a careless handling of dates. The student of contemporary 
French history will be amazed to learn that there was recently an 
immediate danger of communist seizure of power in France, and that 
the communists had “a menacing almost-majority,” to which, in fact, 
they never came close. 
ERNEST HAMBURGER 


New York City 


HEARD, ALEXANDER. The Costs of Democracy. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1960. xxv & 493 pp. $6. 


While the outcome of an election certainly does not depend on 
money alone, for no amount of money can be a substitute for a 
convincing policy and an appealing candidate, it remains true that, 
other things being equal, the ability to raise and to spend money 
effectively is decisive in American politics. Since 1920, to be sure, 
Democrats have always spent less money than Republicans, yet they 
won from 1932 to 1948; this simply proves, however, that “other 
things” were not equal. The author of this well documented and 
comprehensive study says that the bulk of contributions is collected 
from or distributed by businessmen, some of whom double as treas- 
urers and committeemen and thus exercise power over the money 
collected from other sources. He finds that their influence is less 
conspicuous in the record of the officehoiders they helped to elect 
than in the choice of candidates—for politicians want power, not 
money, and the choice between losing votes and losing money is 
never difficult for them to make. But the cost of primaries is becom- 
ing prohibitive for would-be politicians who cannot muster financial 
support. 

With due ‘respect for the author’s encyclopaedic knowledge of 
American politics and for the truly amazing wealth of his references, 
case histories, figures, and quotations, a reviewer is led to ask himself 
whether he has gained from this book a better insight into the 
working of the American system, and whether the author could 
have made a better case for the reform plans with which he sympa- 
thizes. His work is descriptive rather than analytical; even as a 
useful reference work it has deficiencies; and it makes practically no 
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comparisons with the experience of other democracies, thereby failing 
to justify its broad title. The abuses of which the book contains so 
many horrifying examples are frankly accepted by the author as 
“inevitable accompaniments of democratic government.” Such a 
pessimistic view could be defended only by extensive comparisons and 
rigorous analysis—which would have resulted less in an accounts 
book for campaign managers than in a balance sheet showing the 
real cost that our electoral mores levy on democracy. Since Professor 
Heard accepts these mores, he refrains from any institutional criticism 
and merely suggests a few minor reforms, consisting in the fulfillment 
of present laws in spirit as well as in letter. He is the first to admit 
that his remedies do not go to the root of the “alleged abuses” of 
our system. It may be unfair to criticize an author for not writing 
the book that a reviewer would have liked to read, but in the opinion 
of this reader the classic work on the problem of “money in politics” 
is still waiting to be written. 
H. PACHTER 


New School for Social Research 


STEIN, MAURICE R. The Eclipse of Community: An Interpreta- 
tion of American Studies. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 


1960. 354 pp. $6. 

The “eclipse of community” in the contemporary United States 
is the consequence of changes in the structure and the values of the 
society, incident to the on-going processes of urbanization, industrial- 
ization, and bureaucratization. Maurice Stein has here utilized 
‘various pioneering studies of these processes in American communi- 
ties to develop a tentative conceptual framework. Maintaining the 
perspective of history, he then relates selected subsequent studies oi 
community life to one another and to the earlier contributions. 
The third section of the book is devoted to explication of the 
anthropological, psychological, and sociological perspectives poten- 
tially or currently contributory to valuable insights in continuing 
research on our human communities. A methodological epilogue 
concludes the work—a tight little essay, stimulative of both delight . 
and exasperation, and hopefully of some further reorientation of 
discussions of participant observation. 

Part I successively comments on: studies made under the aegis of 
Robert Park’s theory of natural areas, as applied to the process of 
urbanization in the Chicago of the 1920s; the light cast on the effect 
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of industrialization by the Lynds’ research on “Middletown” in 
1924 and 1935; and the growth of industrial and political bureaucracy 
as it affected William Lloyd Warner’s “Yankee City” during 1930-35. 
The contributions of these studies to a theoretical frame for the study 
of community development, United States style, are then tentatively 
systematized. Stein is explicit in stressing the indispensability of the 
historical perspective: “The national and international events of the 
decade must be studied as they impinge on the community and the 
underlying forces shaping its structure.” Community studies, he 
holds, should examine “the effects of basic processes and historical 
events on changing social patterns. This means that the state of 
affairs before the change as well as while it is in progress should be 
carefully specified.” The requirements of his theoretical model, in- 
tended as a guideline rather than an absolute, are the following: 
description of community social structure as it changes over time, 
with analysis of both patterns and “directions” of change, as for 
example the patterning of disorganized behaviors in coherent neigh- 
borhoods and its relation to sub-community constellations; utilization 
of Park’s theory of urbanization, with careful attention to the presence 
or absence of the anticipated sub-communities; and research on 
industrialization and bureaucratization. 

Part II may be characterized as a documentary on the rise of the 
life style peculiar to mass society, as revealed in the several community 
studies dissected in terms of Stein’s model. For his own good and 
sufficient reasons he has chosen to focus on the Boston of William F. 
Whyte’s “Street Corner Society”; Spectorsky’s “Exurbia”; the “Crest- 
wood Heights” of Seeley, Sim, and Loosley; William H. Whyte’s 
Park Forest (in The Organization Man); Caroline Ware’s “Greenwich 
Village”; Dollard’s “Southern Town”; and the “Deep South” of 
Davis, Gardiner, and Gardiner. In what is considerably less of a non 
sequitur than might appear at a glance, he remarks also on insights 
gleaned from two sources on the military communities of World War 
II: Bill Mauldin’s “Up Front,” and Stouffer’s “The American Soldier.” 

Several points of criticism might be noted—most of them minor, 
such as the fact that the book is marred by the disconcerting presence 
of plurals where singular verbs are required. It is undoubtedly a 
reflection of the reviewer's bias to suggest that Ralph Linton’s The 
Tree of Culture might be added in the consideration of insightful 
anthropological materials. More significantly, one may quarrel with 
the choice, and perhaps even with the interpretation, of Freudian 
psychology as a baseline. In justice, nonetheless, it must be remarked 
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that Stein can hardly be convicted of dogmatism. He has produced 
a thoughtful, provocative contribution toward a theory of American 
community. 

JANICE W. Harris 


American Sociological Association 


CONNERY, ROBERT H., and RICHARD H. LEACH. The Federal 
Government and Metropolitan Areas. [Government in Metropolitan 
Areas, Luther Gulick, ed.] Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1960. x & 275 pp. $4.75. 

Connery and Leach have produced a valuable and timely volume, 
which criticizes the lack of any orientation toward metropolitan areas 
in the federal government’s programs in housing, highways, recreation, 
water-resources development, water-pollution control, and civil de- 
fense. After discussing these various federal programs, and also the 
representation of metropolitan interests in Washington and the rela- 
tionship of the Congress and the President to the metropolitan prob- 
lem, the authors consider and dispose of the oft suggested Department 
of Urban Affairs. Instead of such a Cabinet department, they suggest 
the creation of a Council on Metropolitan Areas, attached to the 
Executive Office of the President and having as its major functions 
research and recommendation to the President. This is a persuasive 
and thoughtful study, though some of its findings, and perhaps also 
conclusions, may be overturned by the political realities of Novem- 
ber 8, 1960. 

ALBERT GORVINE 
Brooklyn College 


CHINITZ, BENJAMIN. Freight and the Metropolis: The Impact 
of America’s Transport Revolutions on the New York Region. [N. Y. 
Metropolitan Region Study.] Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1960. xv & 211 pp. $4.50. 

Economic analyses of metropolitan development generally suggest 
that central cities will maintain their positions as business centers 
even though industry may continue to move to the suburbs—largely 
because they are the focal point of transportation in the community. 
This book, the sixth volume in the New York Metropolitan Region 
Study, attempts to test this hypothesis in the New York metropolitan 
area in the light of current and anticipated changes in transportation 
facilities. It analyzes the effect of technological and other develop- 
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ments in transportation on the Port of New York’s future, and con- 
cludes that the Port—the hub of the area’s economic prominence— 
will continue to be the principal gateway for foreign commerce 
and will thus maintain its position as the transportation center of 
the area, even in consideration of the development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and the movement of industry to the suburbs. In recognition 
of technological advancement, however, the study stresses the need 
to expand air-transport facilities, in order to encourage economic 
growth in the region as a whole. This volume thus follows along 
the same line as the others in the series in suggesting that the New 
York metropolitan region has the potential of continued growth but 
must provide effectively for its future development if it is to maintain 
its position as the nation’s number one metropolis. Plans for such 
future activity, supplanting the 1928 Regional Plan study on “New 
York and its Environs,” are provided in this series. Everyone con- 
nected with this most recent of its publications is to be applauded for 
a definitive contribution to the studies on metropolitan affairs. 
. MarILyn GITTELL 


Queens College 


CLAWSON, MARION, R. BURNELL HELD, CHARLES H. STOD- 
DARD. Land for the Future. [Published for Resources for the Future, 
Inc.] Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1960. xix & 570 pp. $8.50. 
Land is unique among the basic factors of production in that its 
quantity is absolutely limited. Its use, however, can be changed to 
some degree, and for this reason studies of existing land use, together 
with investigations regarding possible improvements, are required as 
basis of all regional or national productivity forecasts. For example, 
Britain’s eminently successful productivity planning in World War II 
was based on Professor L. Dudley Stamp’s “Land Utilization Survey” 
made a few years earlier. Until publication of the present book a 
similar land-use survey of this country had been sadly lacking. Because 
of the much larger size of the United States, the authors cannot take 
up all the details covered by the British survey; instead, they attempt 
general forecasts for land use in 1980 and 2000, in the probably 
justified expectation that some of the missing details will balance 
each other. The forecasts are based on a very thorough analysis of 
existing land use, classified as urban, recreational, agricultural, grazing, 
forestry, and miscellaneous (such as transportation, reservoirs, wildlife), 
and each class of land use is examined in the light of available popu- 
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lation and income-distribution forecasts for 1980 and 2000. This wide 
sweep makes the book most stimulating, and fits in with the need for 
long-term productivity forecasts. 

The authors conclude that no large-scale shifts of land use can be 
expected. Small-scale increases, such as a doubling of urban land 
use (to 2 percent of the total land area) and a rise in recreational use 
(to 4 percent) and in water-reservoir use (to 0.5 percent), may be ex- 
pected to be offset by slight declines in all other land uses except 
transportation. Some regional changes may be more substantial—for 
example, by the year 2000, expansion in agricultural land use in the 
South-Eastern states and a decline in the North-Central states. Signifi- 
cant changes within several land-use classes may be expected, such as 
shifts from unmanaged forests (largely in small farm lots) to managed 
forests (systematically cut and replanted). The intensity of agricultural 
land use can be increased substantially to provide food (and probably 
surpluses) for a growing population. The authors have found it very 
difficult to make assumptions regarding future transportation costs 
and their repercussions on the location of specific land uses. Possibly 
a greater reliance on location theory, epecially Thuenen’s and Waibel’s 
work, could have helped both analysis and forecasts. Through its 


general neglect of location considerations the work remains somewhat 
incomplete, but it is an excellent compilation of material. 


ALEXANDER MELAMID 
New York University 


ERICKSON, CHARLOTTE. British Industrialists: Steel and Hosiery 
1850-1950. [National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
Economic and Social Studies xvi.) New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1959. xxi &276 pp. $7.50. 

Marshall’s hypothesis positing increased mobility in the leadership 
of industry in periods of revolutionary change and Schumpeter’s con- 
cern with the “innovator who goes through practically the whole extent 
of the social ladder” are here tested, so to speak, for two British indus- 
tries. By careful and imaginative use of a variety of sources the career 
patterns of over one thousand leaders of the British steel and hosiery 
industries have been pieced together and analyzed. The social origins 
—defined in terms of four social groupings—the fathers’ professions, 
and the age, education, experience, marriage, and capital of the leaders 
of the two industries are studied at different points of time, each 
corresponding to a specific stage in the industry’s development. The 
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market structure and the technology of the industries are carefully 
related to managerial and ownership changes; particular attention is 
given to entrepreneurs active when the two industries experienced 
their major technological changes—the establishment of the centralized 
factory in hosiery and the introduction of the Bessemer process in steel. 
Officers of privately held companies are compared with those of public 
corporations to test for the effect of the form of ownership on manage- 
ment recruitment. 

The inquiry actually goes beyond the testing of the Marshallian and 
Schumpeterian propositions—neither, incidentally, is substantiated in 
this study—for the book reflects a much broader concern with the 
nature of entrepreneurship. Recognition of the crucial role of the 
entrepreneur in economic development and the postwar recasting of 
the theory of the firm, coupled with the full blossoming of studies of 
administrative behavior, have led to a general revival of interest in 
the men who control big business. Renewed American concern with 
management efficiency and current discussions on education for indus- 
trial leadership are related. The fact that much of the writing in this 
area has concerned itself more with what the entrepreneur and the 
executive ought to be than with what he actually is or was makes this 
careful factual analysis of British industrialists doubly welcome. 

Since the book is itself a summary report on a large research project, 
which required almost eight years, its results should not be diluted 
by a reviewer. Suffice it to suggest that while certain recent changes 
are recognized and carefully analyzed, the main finding is plus ¢a 
change plus c’est la méme chose. The author confirms the wisdom 
of being born the boss’s son, and suggests that, particularly in Britain’s 
steel industry, the nearest substitute is marrying the boss’s daughter. 
A few random quotations may be suggestive: “steel-making was carried 
out under the leadership of men who, according to their fathers’ occu- 
pations, could be ranked as upper middle class”; “since the First World 
War serious inroads have been made upon the near-monopoly of the 
well-born of leading positions in the steel industry”; “law rather than 
technology was considered appropriate in the education of a steel 
magnate’s son”; later, when recruitment in steelmaking was being 
systematized, “family men continued to have the most open and direct 
path to the top” and, interestingly, “when the sons’ influence waned, 
in the interwar depression, the professional consultant recruited to the 
board from outside the firm often replaced them.” The “innovator,” 
as Schumpeter predicted, turned out to be hard to find, since his 
function transcends the individual: “In both the hosiery industry of 
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Nottingham and the steel industry successful innovation . . . was 
dominated by existing, not new firms. . . . Nor did innovation give a 
remarkable opportunity to men of humble birth to make their 
fortunes.” 

When this study’s findings on British industrialists are compared with 
the situation in the United States—as is done throughout the book— 
it is noted that here family careers are not so dorminant, that the top is 
reached at an earlier age, and that more men are technically trained. 
More than anything else, comparisons with the American situation 
suggest the need for a study of American entrepreneurs and managers 
on a precise industry-by-industry basis. Such a study would help to 
provide the groundwork for other generalizations and, by inquiring 
into ongoing changes, would help relate entrepreneurial and manage- 
ment developments at different stages of economic growth and indus- 
trial leadership. The present book makes it abundantly clear that the 
particular form of ownership—private property, public corporation or 
public authority, nationalization—has little bearing on the nature of 
contemporary management and management-recruiting patterns. What 
is crucial is the nature of the society and of changes in it. 


OscaR ORNATI 
Graduate Faculty of the New School 


BAUMOL, WILLIAM J. Business Behavior, Value and Growth. New 
York: Macmillan. 1959. xiv & 164 pp. $4.75. 

The author of this work is in an enviable position: in his double 
capacity as academic scholar and staff member of a large consulting 
firm he combines with the training of a modern economic theorist the 
ability to observe business decisions in the making. The reader of 
this review should bear in mind that the reviewer does not have this 
double experience. 

Part I develops a new oligopoly theory, which has two main points. 
First, like the full-cost theorists, Baumol shows little interest in oligo- 
polistic interaction—that is, in the assumption that one firm, in decid- 
ing on output or price, takes into account, by “conjecture,” the reactions 
of the other oligopolistic firms that produce the same goods. Second, 
Baumol denies that the oligopolistic firm aims at maximizing profit, 
though if there is indeed no “interaction” such maximization would 
not be excessively difficult. According to Baumol, the firm typically 
tends to maximize its sales volume, within the limits of a profit mini- > 
mum (a minimum of total profit or a fixed minimum rate of return 
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in relation to costs). In general the firm will produce more than the 
criterion of profit maximization would allow; in other words, it will 
sacrifice a part of its profit in order to extend production and sales. 
This approach has interesting implications for advertising costs and 
other aspects of the oligopoly situation, which, however, cannot be 
discussed here. 

As to the first point, Baumol admits (p. 31) that “for decisions relat- 
ing to radical changes in policy” oligopolistic interaction is as relevant 
as theory has always supposed, and he expects a solution to come from 
game theory. The reviewer, who has spent much time in a vain effort 
to make game theory useful for the problems of interdependence, is 
unable to share these hopes. Baumol contends, however, that “routine 
pricing and advertising decisions are generally not beset by these 
complications,” and thus he decides to treat the firm “as though it 
were in isolation.” Are all pricing decisions “routine”? For example, 
have the decisions concerning pricing the Ford car never taken into 
account the expected price of the Chevrolet or the Plymouth? The 
material that the author adduces in favor of his isolation hypothesis 
is scanty, and the question cannot be regarded as definitely answered. 

Baumol’s main interest is his sales-volume-maximization hypothesis. 
It is based on observations like the following: “Another case was that 
of a watch distributor whose sales to small retailers in sparsely settled 
districts were so few and far between that the salesmen’s wages were not 
made up by the total revenues which they brought in. When such a 
case is pointed out to management, it is usually quite reluctant to 
abandon its unprofitable markets.” I am not sure that such obser- 
vations justify Baumol’s radical conclusion. Apart from the fact that 
the consultant firm was apparently able to persuade the client, another 
hypothesis seems worth examining: in the instances observed by 
Baumol, the activity may have originally been profitable, and the hope 
may prevail that it will again become so. Moreover, in an era of cost 
accounting it is hard to believe, as Baumol’s approach implies, that 
when a firm decides to extend its activities into a new field it will refuse 
to study the effect of this decision on total costs and total revenue, 
except when the effects on profits are disastrous. The reviewer feels 
that an hypothesis admittedly based on “impressionistic” observations 
(to use Baumol's own term) must be confirmed by more material before 
it can be accepted. 

In the notes “on the theory of economic growth,” which fill the 
second part of the book, Baumol stresses a condition for growth some- 
what neglected in the recent literature: the supply of entrepreneurial 
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capacities. The adequacy of this supply is assured in the Western 
orbit but not in the so-called underdeveloped countries, where wealth 
has mostly taken the unproductive form of landownership and con- 
sumption loans. Here I am in full agreement with the author, though 
less inclined than he to generalize the conclusions from the Russian 
experience, where overall planning and bureaucratic direction have to 
some extent been able to substitute for individual entrepreneurship; 
after all, Russia always had one foot in the orbit of Western civiliza- 
tion, and by 1914 had reached a stage of development far advanced 
over the typical underdeveloped country of our times. 

For the countries that possess an adequate entrepreneurial supply, 
Baumol’s views concerning long-run and secular economic growth are 
decidedly optimistic. He virtually rejects the Keynesian thesis that 
liquidity preference retards investment, and introduces as long-run 
determinant of investment the level of income; not surprisingly, his 
model of income determination shows an explosive or divergent upward 
trend of income. Although I share Baumol’s view that prosperity 
rather than depression has been the normal long-run state of our 
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economy, except of course in the 1930s, I wonder how Baumol’s resto- 
ration of the law of markets tallies with the fact that after 1945 this 
country needed fifteen years to return to something like a normal 
velocity of the circulation of money. For underdeveloped countries, 
on the other hand, Baumol is less optimistic. To induce their wealthy 
residents to change their behavior in such a way as to make for a 
higher index of expansion effort (p. 143), he proposes a tax system 
that would impose a heavy burden on the firm that stands still, and 
would give large rebates to the firm that increases the physical volume 
of its sales. Without a detailed knowledge of the social structure of 
the country it is difficult to evaluate this proposal. 

This is a suggestive study, not a monograph claiming to prove certain 
propositions. While I hesitate to accept Baumol’s conclusions without 
further confirmation, I greatly enjoyed reading this little book, and 
felt amply compensated for the trouble that is involved in studying 
any economic publication of originality. 

Hans NEISSER 
Graduate Faculty of the New School 
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